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TREFACB 

rillUS -^vork wan undertakc*n and completed in 1916 while 
I wuH Hervifig as a Professor at Bipon College in 
C’aleutfjv under the late lamented Principal Bamondra 
Bniidar Trivedi, a Hcholat of no mean repute, whoso memory 
is cherished hy hunrlretls of liifi pupi^«/ colleagues, and 
adniirfrs all over Bengal. 

It was Pnhiripal IVivedi's habit to suggest, often in 
a (piil i* 1 ‘asual manner, Rubjects for original research to the 
younger professorH of the college, for wlioia he bore an 
almost paternal love. I was privileged to be one of them, 
and in a casual conversation one clay Principal Trivodi 
cxiircRRod regret to me that no Indian had thought fit to 
irivcatigiito tho history of Buddhist monks and Hindu 
Bannyasia of ancient India, although it is to them that India 
owes largely all that ia most valuable and enduring in her 
cultural and spiritual life. I took up the suggestion eagerly, 
though not in its entirety'— -which would be indeed beyond 
toy ])ower— and set to work on the earliest period of 
Buddhist monastic history. For the history of this period 
abundant materials are found in ancient Pali literature, 
only if it is stridied and scrutinized in tho correct historical 
perspective. As 1 progressed with tho work, I used to show 
the type-written pages to Principal Trivedi, which he would 
return to me after perusal with his characteristic benignant 
smile. Principal Trivedi himfielf possessed little knowledge 
of the subject and confessed his inability to help me with 
criticiam or suggestion, and advised me to send it to the 
University of Calcutta as a prke-thesia that impaxrial 
criticism might be obtained and the merits of the work 
truly judged. I acted on his advice and sent it anony- 
mously for the Griffith Memorial Prize for Original Research 
in 1919 and happened to score the prize. 
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PREFACE 


Very bold tlioories have been started in this work and 
I should have felt extremely diffident to commit them to 
publication had I not been reassured by the knowledge that 
the work had been examined by a competent scholar. 

I had some difficulty in getting Pali books in Calcutta, 
a good many of which have been printed and published by 
the Pali Text Society. I have to thank the late lamented 
Principal Satish Chandra Vidyabhusan o£ Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta-, and my esteemed friend Babu Gopaldas 
Chouclhury of Sliorpur, who kis a supply of Pali books in 
his private library, for helping me in getting hold of my 
materials. 

I cannot expect the critical world of scholarship and 
learning to be to my faults a little blind and to my virtues 
very kind”. Besides, Indian research is a progrossivo 
department of knowledge in which no one can protend to be 
able to say tho last word. Perhaps some future scholar will 
make the results of my researches tho starting-point for 
further advance in the subject when my own work will bo 
regarded as only a land-mark that is loft behind. But every 
right-minded scholar should devoutly wish for such a con- 
summation of his work, specially in tho vast and fruitful 

field of Indian Research. « 

SUKUMAK BuTr, 

Baris AX.. 


Nori]), 

Ai! passaging of Pali in the body of the book are accompanied with 
their MngU&h translations. Moat of them are by recognized atUhoriiies 
like Bhys Davids, Oldenberg, Maas Muller, and Kern, A few of thm 
are mine. All passages of kanskrit are transliterated according to the 
System of Transliteration approved by the Xnternalional Oriental 
Congress of 1894, and recommended by the Ooimcil of the Royal Asiatic 
Society in October, 1896. The Sanskrit passages in the body of the 
hook have also been translated. Kxcept a few passages of Vedio 
Sanskrit, of which I have given the translations of Griffith and 
Gangdndth Ihd, I am solely responsible for these translations. 


B. D, 
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INTEODUCTION 


It is not yet time to dilate on the importance of the 
subject of the present thesis in ancient Indian history. 
The history of ancient India is still in the maldng : it ia 
yet ‘Mn a temporary vagueness of outline, as of things 
half-seen and processes half-realized ”, Yet the assertion 
may be confidently made that, as the whole economy of 
ancient Indian life and culture is more intimately realized by 
U8, the important place’^of Buddhist monasticism in it will 
appear with increasing clearness. Its ejrternal relations, its 
influences on society at large, its contributions to cultural 
history— all these topics are yet in the dreamland of theory, 
Buddhist monasticism itself has been, like all other historic 
institutions, the result of a gradual process, changing 
under pressure of its sociological environments and its own 
inner principle of evolution. Buddhist monastic life in 
India as pictured to us in the records of the Chinese travel- 
lers is far difierent from the monastic life that is reflected 
in the Yinayapitaka. The monasteries in the Chinese 
accounts have developed a new type ; some of them are far- 
famed centres of learning. It is in this latter part of their 
history that we actually feel their importance and influence 
in ancient Indian life. We observe the monasteries gather- 
ing into themselves the rich and varied intellectual life of 
the period. The monasteries at Amaravati, Nalanda, 
Odantapura, Vikramasila, and Jagatdala appear like so 
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many universities with, their full complement of libraries, 
sclioois of studies, lecture haUs, professors and students 
flocking from all parts of Asia, far and near, No student 
of ancient Indian culture can fail to be struck with one 
feature which stands out in its later period, viz,, the 
continual interpenetration of Brahmanicai and Buddhistic 
elements. There is reason to tliink that these great 
Buddhist universities were the cliannols for the com- 
mingling of different elements in the intollectual life of 
ancient India. 

The development of these universities, however, seems 
to have been arrested mainly by tbo violence of Mahomedan 
invasions. The storming of Behar and the wholesale 
massacre of Buddhist monks at the place in or about 
A.n, 1197 by Kutubuddin’s general, Mahammad, which one 
of the survivors of tlie attacking party related so graphically 
to the historian Minhaz,^ was probably a typical act of 
brute fanaticism. It seems, at any rate, that Buddhist 
monasticism, after the violence of Mahomedan invasion, 
disappeared below the surface of Indian life, but though 
** passing through untold varieties of being ”, it seems 
never to have lost the secret of its vitality in the place 
of its birth. Kecent researches have brought to light 
the existence of living Buddhism in Bengal and Odssa even 
at the present day.^ Whether Buddhist monachism, as 
distinct from Buddhist religion, has similarly lived on 
among us in disguise is another question, though by no 
means an impossible one. Dor a Buddhist Order was 

^ See Raverty, TabakaH-Naairi, p. 662. 

* See H. P. Sastri’s Didcofvery of Living Suddhism in Bengal^ 1807 ; 
N. If. Vasa’s Modem Buddhism and Us BoUowcrs in Orma, 1911 ; 
Archcsologtcal Survey of Mayurbhanfa^ 1911, pp. oiv-colxiii, 
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founded in Orissa witliin living memory by one Bbima-Bhoi 
Araksitadasa, and some of tbe regulations of tbia Order, 
preserved in some little-known Oriyan manuscripts, seem 
to ecko faintly and distantly tbe monastic laws of the 
yimyapitalca?' It is one of a few indications to show that 
ancient Buddhist monastioism, though submerged since 
the establishment of Mahomedan rule, did not die out at 
any time and the old monastic life never completely passed 
out of men’s memory. 

The splendid isolation of Ceylon has served to safeguard 
the old type of monastic life in that island. Being out off 
from all the multiple currents and cross-currents of thought 
and influence that largely transformed Buddhism in India 
itself, Ceylon has been able to preserve to a great extent 
its primitive character of the pre-Mahayana type. But 
Ceylonese monachism has an independent history of its 
own which is recorded in the Mahmansa and the 
Dipawansa, Although the ancient type remains fixed 
in Ceylon, its present monastic life cannot, of course, be 
regarded as a replica of North Indian monasticism of two 
thousand years ago — ^for account must be taken of the long 
process of time.® Even in changeless Asia, the nimble 


^ Bhima-Blioi Araksitadasa founded the Mahima Bharma in 1876. 
The maths of this sect are scattered in. several villages of Masrurbhanja 
and round akout. Vasa says in Bis Modern Buddhism (pp. 174—6) : "Of 
the twelve or thirteen asoeiao rules mentioned in the Buddhiatio Scrip* 
tures, the Mahimadharniin monk has even up tQl now been observing 
the rules of Pindap&tiJca, Sapadanacariica, BJJcasanika, Pattapindika 
and IChalu-pacoJiadbliaUika j but these are never found to he observed 
by Vaishnava monks or ascetics or those of any other sect.” 

® Dr. Gopleston says about Ceylonese monachism in his book on 
Buddhism, Primitive and Modern : " In short there is little or no idea of 
even aiming at the standard of monastic life wbioh the Vinayapitaka 
exhibits. In certain points the rule is observed, for instance, in the 
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^ Bhima-Bhol Aralisitadasa founded tie MaMma Dhanna in 1875. 
The viaiha of this sect axe scattered in several villages of Mayurbhanja 
and round about. Vaau says in bis Modern Buddhism (pp. 174-6) : ** Of 
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Time-spirit makes slow and imperceptible variations, and 
Matthew Axnold’s picture ol tbs East in the oft-quoted 
stanza of Ohermann (hice More is fading away before the 
“ gladsome light ** of modern researches. 

It seems to me that Spence Hardy, writing in 1860, 
did not fully realize this point. He has too often identified 
Eastern MomcMsm with tlve inonachisin of modern Ceylon. 
This indefatigable Wesleyan missionary, who landed in the 
“ beautiful island as he afeotionately calls it, of Ceylon 
in 1826, gathered a vast and miaoelleneous knowledge of 
Buddhism from Singhalese manuscripts; he learnt from 
personal observation the habits and practices of modern 
Ceylonese monies ; he observed many remarkable parallel- 
isms between them and medissval monastic institutions 
of Europe, and when he brought out his work on Eastern 
MonctcUsm in 1860, it was with all the justifiable enthusiasm 
of a new discovery. But Spence Hardy’s information was 
derived from books current among Ceylonese monks which 
included promiscuously many ancient Pali books in Singha- 
lese versions, as well as many Buddhist manuals in Elu, an 
ancient Ceylonese dialect, and of evident Ceylonese origin, 
and many works in Singhalese of the same origin of a 
comparatively modern date. These books were supple- 
mented by stories and legends rehearsed to him by the 
monks. He treated all the works as being of the same value, 
and never attempted to discriminate between the funda- 


ntual of adroiasion, of Ml profoaaion (Upasampatia) and of oonfesaion, 
But the Bubatanoe of the rule ia ignored, not only m toohnlcal detaila, 
but in almoat all that concerns the practical objects and the higher 
aims for which the community professes to exist ” (p, 267). Allowance 
must of course be made for the prejudice of the wnter, who was some 
time I/ord Bishop of Calcutta. 
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mental ancient rules of tlie yinayapitalca and the later 
accretions that have been added to them in Ceylon. In 
each chapter of his work this shortcoming will be ob- 
served, — the Rules of Novitiate, for example, which he 
quotes from the manual of Lina-Oariyawa, are not of 
the VinayapitaJca and are of no historical antiquity. 
Spence Hardy’s Eastern Monachismf in fact, does not reflect 
at all the monastic life that prevailed in Northern India 
two thousand years ago. But Hardy himself was not slow 
to recognize the secondhand character of the miscellaneous 
and, one may be pardoned for saying, ill-sorted information 
embodied in his work. “ I am,” says he with commend- 
able humility, “ Hke one who has met with individuals 
who have visited some Terra Incognita, and are able to 
describe it ; they have placed before me their stores of 
information, and I have sifted them with all the acumen 
I possess ; and the result of my searches are embodied in 
these pages. But they who study the original canon may 
he regarded as actually entering the land, and winning here 
and there a portion of territory, more or leas extensive ; 
and by and bye the whole region will be gained ; when the 
initiatory labours I am now pursuing will be forgotten, as 
they will have been succeeded by more authoritative 
investigations.” ^ The basis of such authoritative investi- 
gations was laid by Oldcnberg by the publication in 1879-83 
of the five volumes of the Vinayapitaka, the codex 
of Buddhist monastic laws, and one who wanted to investi- 
gate the subject before the publication of Oldenberg’s 
monumental work had to rely on unsifted and unclassified 
manuscripts, often misleading and unreliable. Yet Spence 


^ See Preface to Hardy’s EaaUm MonacTiism, 1860, p. viii. 
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Hardy’s ** preliminary survey ” is a work of signal merit. 
He has clearly brought out the main features of Buddhist 
monastic life from study and personal observation, though 
it was not within the range of his resources to co-ordinate 
them, to exhibit their internal and external relations, and 
to throw them into the right porspectivo of history. It is 
only hero and there and by rare flashes that Sponco Hardy 
is able to introduce the all-important historical point 
of view. 

After Spence Hardy’s ** initiatory labours " many popular 
works on Buddhism have come into the field. Our journoy 
through Hardy’s Terra Incognita has been made easy and 
fanodliar. In the company of pleasant and luminous 
writers lihe Rhys Davids, Oldenberg, Hern and others, one 
need not make the pilgrimage to the shrine of Buddhistic 
knowledge with peas in his boots and a hair-shirt on 
his back. But the extensive territory that has only been 
opened up needs to be explored inch by inch. Tiio im- 
portant historical materials in which Buddhist canonical 
literature is so extraordinarily rich must bo carefully sifted, 
and for this purpose comprehensive views” are often 
worse than useless. Unfortunately, however, a certain 
backwardness is kept up by the authors of handbooks 
and treatises by their habit of threading together, as it 
were, all the three Jewels of the Buddhist Triad. But 
this comprehensive treatment of Buddhism by broad 
compartments, giving first a legendary biography of 
Buddha, then a rapid sketch of Buddhist doctrines, and 
lastly a static account of the Buddhist Order, is by no 
means scientific history. 

Sir Alfred Lyall has pointed out in one of his addresses 
that “ the tendency of the twentieth century is unfavour- 
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able to tbe artistic biatorian”. ^ Tbe change from the 
artistic to the Bomtifio school of historians, though Lyall 
regrets it, is accepted by him as a fact. The soienti&o 
writing of history, as he says, ** based upon exhaustive 
research, accumulation and minute sifting of all available 
details, relentless vorifioation of every statement/^ is 
destined to ** gradually discourage and supersede the art 
of picturesque composition”. ^‘What,” aska Lyall, 
“ has been the effect of the altered situation upon the writer 
of history at the present time ? And his answer is — a 
nanowing of each historian's scope of operations. The 
modern historian must now “ peg out Ms small holding 
and keep within its bounds Those writers who aspire 
to traverse the whole vast area of Buddhism, even of the 
pro-Mahayana period of it, have become an anachronism 
to-day. Lord Acton in his pubhshed papers has a note 
of “ Advice to Persons about to write History ”, of which 
the first word is The advice of Lord Acton, 

echoing as it does the advice of Punch with regard to a quite 
different matter, is specially recommended to those who 
attempt a comprehensive treatment of Buddhism. 

Another besetting vice of the current treatises on 
Buddhism is the straying away from the historian's strict 
point of view. The genuine historian must seek for the 
origins of historic institutions in the material environments 
of life and society, and the operation of ideas is significant 
to him inasmuch as it animates, accelerates, or retards 
the material process of growth, development, and decay of 

1 Lyall’s JRemarks on ihe Reading of History (Jiiaugural Address 
to the Studoats of King’s College for Women, University of London, 
8th. October, 1909), See Studies w Literature and History, by Sir Alfred 
Lyall. 

* See Historical Essays and Studies, by Lord Acton, p. 606. 
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institutions. But BuddHsm has too often been approached 
not from this historical standpoint, but rather from the 
philosopher’s point of view, exaggerating the evolution 
of ideas and minimizing the material factors that made 
that evolution possible and detormined its character. 
Hence it is that the ancient Buddhist S a n g h a , through 
which Buddhism actually developed, has received far less 
than its due share of attention. But it is in the growth 
and development of the Buddhist Sangha that the 
history of Buddhism remains embodied, and apart from 
the organization of monastic life and community, ancient 
Buddh^m is at best an abstraction, interesting more to the 
philosopher than to the scientific historian. 

The tendency to comprehensive treatment and the bias 
fox the philosopher’s standpoint which prevail among 
writers on Buddhism have resulted in the current static 
view of early (Pre-Mahayana) Buddhist D h a m m a and 
Sangha. On reading, for instance, the meagre accounts 
of the Buddhist Sangha, out of all proportion to the 
importance of the subject, in the popular pages of Bhys 
Davids, Oldenberg, Kern, and other writers, one is easily 
led to think that it was of a fixed type from the beginning ; 
that most, if not aU, of its laws came into existence at one 
birth, completely laid down by Buddha, as the canonical 
writers, committed to a theory which will bo explained in 
Chapter I, would have us believe ; and that its organization 
was essentially of the same fixed character for five hundred 
years till the rise of the Mahayana, Nothing can he 
more erroneous than this static conception of early 
Buddhist oommumty. The following pages of this thesis will 
show that neither was the Sanghaina perpetual state 
of arrested progress nor were its laws like the law of the 
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Medcs and Persians, wliicii altereth not”. The early 
Buddhist communities, on the other hand, had a remarkable 
capacity for growth, development, variation, adjustment, 
and progress, A necessary corrective to the current 
static view has been supplied in the following pages by 
adhering to the strict historic method. So the pre- 
Mahayana Buddhist communities in their gradual evolution, 
which will bo shown bo be clearly traceable in ancient 
Pali literature, has been the subject of my inquiry in the 
present thesis. 

Chronology has been truly called the eye of history 
In studying the ancient history of India, however, in any of 
its aspects, we have to proceed without its help by feeling 
our way cautiously through a mass of disordered materials. 
The clue that we must steadily follow is the succession of 
social conditions — ^that “inner chronology” which the 
method of sociology adheres to. It is still possible fox the 
historian to unravel from the tangled skein of our ancient 
literature the long threads of succession and evolution. 
Pacts, legends, and ideas which lie in them in a confused 
heap together may be thrown, with greater or less complete- 
ness, into evolutionary series which would point to a regular 
process of development. This method of study will neces- 
sarily admit certain elements of hypothesis and conjecture. 
But these elements cannot he excluded from the study of 
ancient Indian history in the absence of definite datable 
events. 1 have therefore attempted in the present thesis 
to trace only the process of development of the early 
Buddhist communities instead of trying vainly to settle a 
time-succession of events. The liistory of Buddhist 
monasticism, which is indeed a subject of truly vast 
dimensions, may he broadly divided into two periods 
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corresponding to the accepted, division of tlie liisfcorj of 
Buddhism, viz. Hinayana (600 B.o.-lOO B.o. (?)) and 
Mahayana (100 b.o,-a.d. 1200). The division of 
Hinayana and Mahayana, it must bo understood, is always 
a tentative one and does not indicate any succession of 
stages of development. The original Hinayana form 
of Buddhism and the later MahaySna existed in India, 
for long centuries, side by side, reacting no doubt on one 
another, coming in contact at many points, and also possibly 
amalgamatmg in parts. The inter-relation between the 
two is one of the vexed and unsolved problems of Buddhist 
history. But the distinction, so far as it goes, is clear 
enough for practical purposes and may bo accepted for 
what it is worth. How, recognizing this distinction, we 
may set the limits of the period dealt with here as 600 
B.c. -lOO B.O., i.e., the period of Buddhism before the rise of 
the Mahayana. 

For this period our materials for the roconstniotion 
of Buddhist monastic history, which are contained in the 
Vimyapiiaka, are fairly complete, ll’urther roBoarchos 
will no doubt throw light on this remarkable codex, and 
its laws wiE become more and more clear to us as our 
knowledge of ancient Indian history inoreasofl. In 
Chapter I, I have sought to explain how the VinayapiCaka 
and its laws should be interpreted. Under the method of 
interpretation which I have suggested, it will clearly refioot 
to us a process of development in early Buddhist monasti- 
oism. The static view of it will be found to dissolve into 
a truer conception of the dynamic process of its growth 
and development. 

Some of the topics that have come up in the course of 
the present dissertation have a wider bearing and deeper 
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significance. Witlim the limits of iny subject and treat- 
ment, it has not been possible for me to deal with them in 
an exhaustive manner. They are eminently worthy of 
further researohes. I enumerate below some of these 
topics : 

(i) The analogy between the V i n a y a rules and the 

Greek Thomistes as they are interpreted 
by Sir Henry Maine. (Chapter I.) 

(ii) The possible non- Aryan origin of the Paribrajaka 

institution. (Chapter II.) 

(iii) The constitution of non-Buddhist S an g h a s and 

G a n a B in ancient times. (Ohax)ter VI.) 

(iv) The origins of the institutions of polity of the early 

Buddhist S a n g h a s. (Chapter VI.) 

(v) The positive state-enforced character of the laws 

contained in the Vinayapitaka, (Chapter VI, ) 

The chapter on the Internal Polity of a Buddhist Sangha 
may throw some sidelight on the ideas of law and legal 
procedure in ancient India — a subject which has been 
approached up till now from the Brahmanioal point of 
view of the Smritis. 
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CHAPTER I 


The liAWS op the Vinayapitaka and rasm 
Interpretation 

The only duo to the chronology of the V i n a y a - 
pit aka ie aHordod by the account of the Council of 
Vcsali in the 12th IChandalca of Oullamgga, If we accept 
the arguments of Oldenberg and Ehys Davids, the Council 
of Vesali must be dated about the middle of the fourth 
century b»o,, and the compilation of a complex codex of 
Yinaya rules not much earlier than that dato.^ But though 
the Vinayapitaka, in the form in which it has been pre- 
served to us, shows a more or leas symmetrical plan and 
design, and points unmistakably to a final diaskeuasis a 
little earlier than the Council of Yesali, its contents are by 
no means the work of an age. They consist in fact, as I 
expect to show* presently, of earlier and later materials 
welded together by a theory. When these are rightly 
interpreted and thrown into their proper sequenOe, they 

^ "If, as justified by Asoka’s insoriptlons, wo assume fcbe year 260 b.o. 
as tbo approximate date of bis coronation, and wo calculate 118 years 
back from this to tbo Gonnoil at Vesali — ^in aooordanoe witb tbe obrono- 
logical system, of the MaJiavamaa and Dipavama^-we shall find the date 
of this oounoil to fall somewhere about 383 B.o, rrom what baa been 
said above, the revision of the Viuaya must have been somewhere before 
that time, but not much earlier.” — Oldonborg’a Vimyapitakam, Intro., 
pp. xxxviii-xxxix. ‘ v. -i.i~ 

to fix the Council of, ■ ■ ' . ■ . . 

ties, at within thirty years of 360 b,o.” — Vinaya Teocta, SB.E., pt, i, 
Intro,, p. xxiii. 
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afford ns in their evident process of growth and develop- 
ment the key to the evolution of Buddhist monaohiam 
itself. 

It is well known that the history of religious mondioancy 
in India may be traced to remote antiquity. The religious 
mendicants formed a widespread, populous, and inHueatial 
community in northern India even in the sixth century b.o. 
They lived outside social and communal organizations, 
but they oonatitutod by themselves a woll-dednod cjom- 
munity. They had internal relations amongst themselves, 
— communal customs, recognized manners and usages, and 
distinctive ideas and practices. There were also numerous 
sectarian parties among them called Sanghas or 
G a n a s, and one of them, which afterwards became most 
influential in history, was led by the world-famous Prince 
of the Sakya clan. Now this Sangha which recognized 
Buddha as their leader partook no doubt of the general 
characteristics of all Paribrajakas (religious mondioanta) 
and followed generally their common customs and usages, 
Many features of Buddhist monaohism, therefore, point 
back to earlier times than the foundation of the Buddhist 
Sangha itself. Such are the Va88a,theUposatha, 
many eleemoa 3 maty and domiciliary rules, and mimerous 
minor regulations of Buddhist monastic life which, however, 
it is next to impossible for us to pick out and assort with 
any degree of certainty. It is obvious that the only way 
of doing so would be to compare them with the usages, 
manners, rites, and practices recorded of the Jaina, Hindu, 
and other Paribrajakas in their respective ancient litera- 
tures. But the records of the non-Buddhist Paxibrajaka 
sects are unfortunately far less clear and exhaustive than 
those of the Buddhists, The Buddhist Sangha, however, 
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gradually differentiated itself from tlie others, and their 
communal character became more and more diatinotivo 
with the lapse of timo> The first step in this process of 
differentiation was the drawing up of a spooial body of 
rules, the Patimokkha, which supplied an external 
bond of union for the Buddhist Sangha, which had rested 
hitherto mainly on a community of distinct religious 
faith.® Prom this sfcarbmg-poiut Buddhist monaohiam 
followed its own course. Bub at the earliest stages the 
individualistio and eremitical ideal of the primitive Pari- 
brajakos predorainatodin it, and, like the other Patibrajakas, 
the Buddhist Bhikkhus led a wandering life, without any 
fixed local habitation, cohesion, or cenobium.® But the 
observance of the Bain-retroat was a custom observed by 
all Paribrajakas, This custom among the Buddhist 
Bhikkhus led afterwards to the staking out of A v a a a 0 
(monastic colonies). These avasas, being originally 
intended for sojournmont during the Vassa period, became 
later on places of domicile for the Bhikkhus. Each 
Bhikkhu came to belong to a particular domicile, was 
a member of the Sangha resident there, and derived his 
personal rights and privileges therefrom. The word 
Sangha signified later on not the whole body of 
Buddhist '* Bhikkhus of the four q^uarfcers ”, but ouly a 
particular oenobitical society resident at an a v a s a , 
This state of things, as I shall have occasion to explain 
later on,® was one of the causes of growth of those Buddhist 
sects which bear place-names, pointing to their origin 


^ Soo Chap. V of th.0 present ttesis, 

* See Chap. Ill of the present thesis. 

* See Chap. V of the present thesis. 


0 
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and growth at different seats of canonical culture. In 
the following pages I shall trace in detail these various 
stages of the development of Buddhist monachism before 
the rise of the Mahayana. Now at all these different 
stages rules were made for the guidance of the life and 
conduct of the Buddhist Bhilckhus— some of which had 
simply been inherited by the Sangha, others possibly 
borrowed from different sects, while the rest were 
undoubtedly peculiar to the Bhikldms,— though it is 
a matter of the most delicate diffioully to separate and 
assign thorn to the different heads. The rules of the 
Vmmjafiiaka have thug followed the course of evolution 
of Buddhist monachism itself, and as such may bo truly 
said to have an inner chronology 
We need not presume that the compilation of the laws 
of the Vimyajpiiaha was carried out at one time. From 
the beginning we hear of persons in the Buddhist Sangha 
called Vinayadharas who concerned themselves 
with the study and exposition of the rules of Vinaya. 

The existence of such professors was the surest guarantee 
for the conservation and consolidation of monastic laws ^ 

from generation to generation among the Buddhist 
Bhikkhus. A, final diaskeuasis was no doubt made shortly 
before the Council of Vesali, for the lawyer-like xnarmor in 
which the moot points were sought to be decided there, 
presupposed the existence of a complete codex no longer . 

susceptible of additions or alterations, The result of this j 

gradual process of consolidation was that in the final ,| 

redaction earlier materials were jumbled up with the later, I 

Laws which had grown obsolete were retained in the pro- ^ 

cess, those which had become partially unsuitable were f 

amplified and extended in their application, new ones came I 

I 
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into existence, either through long-standing custom 
becoming self-conscious, or by common consent, being 
necessitated by new conditions of monastic life. 

A good illustration of the obsolescence of monastic laws 
is foimd in the short series of rules in the Patimokkha 
called SangTtddmm Dliamrm, In this section certain 
offences are eniimoratod over which tbe Sanglia has 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. It is said that the Bangha in 
those cases can inflict the prescribed penalty of P a r i - 
V a H a and M a n a fc t a even against tlie will of tlte guiUif 
Bhihlcliu (Jesam bhikkhu annataram va annataram. va 
apajjitva yavatiham janain paticchadeti thvatiham tena 
bhikkhuna akdmd parivatthabbam, etc.). We know 
that in later times tlie disciplinary jurisdiction of the 
Bangha extended not only over the Sanghadisesa, but 
also over all other offences for the trial and punishment of 
which different forms of Sanghakammas were 
resorted to.^ At tbis stage, it will appear that many of 
the Sanghadisesa Dhmmd became obsolete. It will 
appear, for example, from SangM.^ 10, that the attempt to 
bring about a schism used to be considered an offence. If 
any Bhikkhu persisted in trying to create a schism in spite 
of repeated admonitions by the Sangha be made himself 
liable to the discipline of P a I i V a B a and Manatta.^ 
The same attitude towards schismatics is observed in 
MaMvagga, i, 67, whore it is said that a Sanghabhedaka 
(schismatic) must be expelled if he has been already or- 
dained. As I shall point out later on, it was on this law 

Soo Chap. VI of the present thesis. 

** Jo pana bhikldiu samaggassa sanghassa bhedaya parakkameyya 
bhedanasamyattanikam va adhikaianana satnadaya paggayya titteyya 
. , . Satighldiflosa. 
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that the Sainath, Kosambi, and Sanchi edicts of Asoka 
were baaed> But the law relating to schismatios seems to 
have been very much relaxed later on. Accordingly we 
find that in Onllcmggay vii, 6, 6, the intention to produce 
a schism is hold to be not blameworthy, but only such 
intention as is positively dishonest 5).® Evidently a 
wider latitude for extreme diflerencos of opinion waa given 
in the later democratic Eanghas than in the earlier. In 
the 13th Smgh^isesa again we Had the penalties of P a r i - 
V a s a and M a n a 1 1 a provided for those sinful Bhikklma 
who (x)rrupt laymen, but later on the Pahhdjamja Kamrm 
is substituted for them,^ This later form of penalty ia 
recognized even in the Vibhcmga commentary on that rule. 
Again, in a list of transgressiona enumerated in Oullavagga, 
i, 1, 1, for which the Ta^jmiya Kamrm should be carried 
out, we find certain ofiences which come specifically under 
the head of the SangliaMsesa DharrmM and for which, 
according to the older practice, Parivasa and 
M a n a 1 1 a should have been carried out. The ofionding 
Bhikkhufl are described inter alia as VivMaharaM (for 
which there is provision in SangM., 10 and 11) and 8angh& 
adUharamJearaha (for which there is provision in 8angM,t 
8 and 9). Yet it is said in Oullamgga, i, 2, 1, that the 
Tagjmiya Kamrm is not intended for Parajika and 
Sanghadisesa ofienoes. It is reasonable to infer 

^ Soe Chap. VII of tho present thesis. 

* See Chap. VJI of tho present thesia, at the md, 

® See OiiUavaggat i, 13 ot seq. The tranalatora say t The whole of 
thia chapter (setting out the offences for wMoh the PabbSjaniya Kamma 
should be inflioted) recurs in the Sutta Txhlianga on the 13th San^ha* 
disesa. The proceeding here laid down la really a lator method of acting 
under the oiroumatanooa similar to those for which that wdo had pre- 
viously been the authorised dealing.’ *~~F»aaya Tevla, S.B.B,, pt* ii, 
p. 847, footnote 1, 
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that many of the SangJiddisesa Dlimnma lost their force 
and application at a later stage when 'the vations 
Sanghakammas were devised. These illustrations from the 
SangliMisesa Dhammd are sufficient to indicate that in the 
Vinayapitaki there are many laws which had become wholly 
or partially obsolete when the codex was finally put 
together. All the rules were not of the same operatiYO 
force, 

While on the one hand obsoloto rules wore thus retained, 
many of the old rules were recast and rehandled— either 
they wore clearly defined or amplified as necessary, or 
even refined away by a process well known to lawyers as 
legal fiction. We have already referred to BanglMkm 13. 
It is laid clown in that rule that the BhikkJius should ask 
a Bhikkhu who, living near a village or a town, corrupts lay 
people and whose evil practices arc overt, to depart from 
the a V a s a to which he belongs. If he refuses to do so, 
on this adjuration being repeated thrice, he becomes guilty 
of BangliaMsua and is consequently liable toParivasa 
and Manatta, In GuUamgga^ i, 13 et seq., this rule 
is more precisely defined and amplified. The adjiiration 
mentioned in BmgM. 13 is developed into a regular 
Banghahamma, and the penalties of Parivasa and 
Manatta are replaced by the penalty of banishment, 
pronoimced in a solemn form. In Nissaggiya PdeiUiyai 1, 
it is said that an ortra robe might be kept by a Bhikkhu 
for a period of ten days after the settlement of the robes and 
the taking up of Kanthina. This period of limitation 
is more clearly defined later on in the light of the well- 
known legal distinction between “ custody ’’ and 
** possession The period of limitation, it is said in 
Mahavagga, v, 13, 13 (end), will begin to tnn not from the 
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time wlien the Bhikkhu may have the robe in the custody 
of another, but when he has it in his personal possession. 
Numerous other instances may be cited where the old rules 
of the PCi^timokkhaojie merely defined, amplified, and illus- 
trated in the MaMvagga and CuU(wagga, which shows 
clearly that the Vinayadharas among the Buddhist 
Saugha were no mean lawyers. Another mode was tho 
suspension of the old PaUmhJcha rules either as a temporary 
measure (as in MaMvagga, vi, 32, 1-2) or permanently 
during a prescribed period (as in MaMvagga^ vii, 1, 3), 
By admitting numerous exceptions, many old rules were 
also amplified and their scope extended of which illustra- 
tions are too numerous to mention, Lastly, that most 
remarkable agency by which old laws are everywhere 
brought into harmony with existing conditions of society, 
viz. Legal Eiction, also came into play in tho devolopmont 
of monastic laws. In Chap. VII of tho present thesis will 
be explained a most curious instance of legal fiction in 
the VimyapitaJea by which the old Pdtimohkha rules 
of mendicancy were ameliorated to suit tho conditions of 
the Buddhist oonobitical societies of later clays. Other 
minor instances will also occur in tho course of the present 
dissertation. So much about the development of tho old 
Pdlimokkha rules. 

But side by side with this manipulation of old rules, wo 
have the growth of new laws and regulations necessitated 
by the progressive development of the Buddhist Sangha, 
Some of these new rules, not found at all in tho Pdlirnokkha^ 
were no doubt the expression of old custom in the sense 
that the rule had been followed unconsciously and as a 
general practice till at a certain time, owing to some flagrant 
deviation from it or some other reason, it attracted notice 
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and was formally enjoined. The minor rules about dress, 
manner of begging, etiquette, etc., seem to me to belong 
to this category and they occupy considerable space in 
the Vimyajoiiaka. Many of these rules seem to have been 
intended only to preserve the outward distinctive signs 
of the Buddhist Bhildchus and to prevent them from being 
mixed up with the other Paribrajaka sects, such as the 
prohibition against making a begging-bowl out of a skull 
like the PisaoUlilcas ^ or going naked like the AcelaJm, or 
clad in garments of grass, of bark, etc., like (probably) the 
Brahmanical and other Paribiaiakaa.^ These rules and 
regulations would make up a formidable catalogue and they 
were evolved with the development of a distinct oharaoter 
of the Buddhist Bhikkhus, who came to be separated latex, 
on altogether from the Paribrajakaa.^ But the more im- 
portant of these new rules were those which were developed 
in the process of growth of the Buddhist cenobium, relating 
to domicile, communal organization, constitutional 
rights, congregational religious ceremonies, etc. How, it 
must be clearly borne in mind that after the decease of 
the first Sattha (Dictator) the Buddhist Sangha 
adopted no such principle of hagiology as for instance the 
Jainas.^ There was tjiexefore, properly speaking, no 
vested law-making authority anywhere in the Buddhist 
Sangha, and any rule which might somehow obtain ourienoy 
was likely to be adopted as a law of monastic life. The 
compilation of a complete codex of monastic laws was 

* Gullavagga, v, 10, 2. [Tho are mentioned as ft seot (Qam) in 
Milinda, Tenokner, p. 191.] 

* McMvagga, vili, 28, 1-3. 

* See Chap, V of the present thesis. 

* See Chap. VI of the present thesis, at the beginning. 
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probably urged on by this among other considerations. 
The Pitaka was set up as a recognized standard of reference ; 
but before this authoritative compilation what were the 
sources of the new laws ? The dicta of Buddha os the 
only source of monastic laws was, as I shall presently show, 
an orthodox theory developed later. 

A flood of light is thrown on the solution of the quoation 
raised above by a passage in the 8uil^nta> 

In iv, 7, are mentioned Four Mahapadesas. They 
are spoken of as the probable sources of Phamma and 
Vinaya, and it is said in the following sections that any 
doctrine or rule (Dhanama or Vinaya) emanating from any 
of these four Mahapadesas should be carefully 
checked by comparison with the Sutta and the Vinaya.^ 
These standards of reference can signify only the Mkt- 
pitaka and the Vinayapitaka, which superseded in the 
middle of the fourth century B.o. all the material sources 
of monastic laws which are called in the Mahdpariniblam 
SuUanta the Mahapadesas. Those are ; 

(i) Direct promulgation by Buddha, when the Bhikkhn 
proposing the rule is ableio say— Sammukha me tarn avuso 
Bhagavato sutam, etc.® That this source of law was a reoog' 
nized one is attested by a curious instancQ. After the 
Council of Rajagaha, where according to tradition the canon 
was settled, the Thera Bhikkhua approached Puiana and 
asked him to accept the Sangiti settled by them. Parana 
refused them politely, saying; Susangit’ avuso therehi 
dhammo ca vinayo ca, api ca yath’ eva maya bhagavato 
sammukha sutam sammukha patiggahitam tath* evaham 

1 Cf. Sutto otSretabbard vinayo fiandassetabbSni, 

* See Mahaparinxbbma SuUanta, iv, 8 {Diglia-NikUm, B.T.S., vol ii, 
p. 124}. 
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dharessamiti,! (Tr. — ^Friend, the Dhamma and the Viaaya, 
rehearsed hy the Elders, have been well rehearsed. But 
I shall hold that (viz. Bhaimna and Vinaya) which has 
been heard by me from the Blessed One personally and 
received direct from Him.) This saying of Parana, by 
the way, is one of a few indications to show that the canon 
was not finally settled at the Council of Bajagaha. It will 
bo observed that the words ol Parana are almost the same 
as are used in defining the first Mahapadesa in the MaM- 
parinibhdm Suttanta, 

(ii) Promulgation of a rula by a Sangha containing 
elderly and leading men at an avasa. Thus, for instance, 
we hear of a rule being promulgated by the Sdvatthiya 
Bangha that Pabbajja should not be conferred during the 
period of Vassa {MaMmgga^ iii, 13, 1). 

(iii) Promulgation of a rule by a number of elderly and 
learned BhikMius versed in canonical lore at an avasa, 
It was in this way, it will be observed, that five hundred 
Bhikkhus promulgated the complete body of Vinaya rules 
at the Council of Eajagaha, Their legislative authority 
had evidently no other basis than the third Mahapadesa. 

(iv) Promulgation of a rule by some learned professor of 
tho canon at an Svasa. 

AH those sources of monastic laws, called by the technical 
name of Mahapadesas or Great Authorities, were 
superseded later on by the settled texts of the Pitakas, 
wMoh were necessitated by tbe fact that these material 
sources of law had become gradually obsolete. It is not 
difficult to understand how they become obsolete when 
we look into the matter a little closely. The first 
Mahapadesa, for instance, could not be a living source 
1 See Gullavaggat 3d, 1, 11. 
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of law after iihe decease of Buddka and Ms immediato 
disciples. Tlie second one became more or less inoperative 
with the growth of the idea of the distinctness of each 
avasa, which has been expilained in the present thesis in 
Chapter V. Each Sangha was regarded later on as a 
separate and self-contained community, and each avasa a 
distinct self-governing colony of Bhikkhus. The rules 
promulgated at one avasa for the Sangha roaident there 
could therefore have no comprehensive operation. As 
regards the third, it will be readily seen that with the 
diffusion of Buddhist monastioism over larger and larger 
parts of the country, separated by long distances, with 
none of the modem facilities which annihilate time and 
space for us, the calling of such paramount synods as had 
been called once at Bajagaha became a matter of extreme 
practical difficulty, A Council of Bajagaha was possible 
only in a short time after the death of Buddha when 
Buddhist Bhikkhus were spread over a comparatively 
small area. The fourth could have only a precarious 
existence in conjunction with the idea of the equality of 
all Buddhist Bhikkhus at an avasa, which, as we shall have 
occasion to explain in Chapter VI, was one of the most 
dominant notes of early Buddhist monastioism. It was 
mainly by way of a Sanghakamma, following on a 
Vivadadhikarana, that a rule of law could be made binding 
on a Sangha, unless a Vinayadhara propounded a rule 
and the Sangha accepted it implicitly. Those old sources 
of law were ultimately set at rest by the final compilation 
oftheVinayapitaka, If a question arose after- 
wards — e.g. whether the horn-salt Hcense ” ^ was allow- 

^ Singilomhtppo — wtioh was raised at the Oouacil of Vosali 
{Ctiilavagga, xii, 2, 8), 
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able ? — it could not be urged From the moutb of Buddha 
I have heard it or ‘‘ It has been promulgated bj^ such and 
such a Saugha or ** It has been decided by such and such 
a company of Thetas ”, or “ It has been allowed by such 
and such a professor of law ”, but the chapter and verse 
of the Vinayapitaka must be Cj^uoted, as is done 
throughout at the Council of Voaali. When a new rule 
was proposed which had nothing corresponding to it in 
the Vinayapitahaf its legitimacy, as is said in MaMmyga^ 
vi, 40, 1, would depend on the (Question as to whether it 
was K a p p i y a (Proper) or not. This might give rise 
to a Vivadadhikarana in the Sangha wliere the rule had 
been proposed and the rosohition upon it could bind only 
the particular Sangha itself. In the light of this fact, the 
ejdstonco of various redactions of Vinaya rules, emanating 
from different schools, becomes easily explicable. They 
were settled at different avasas which had latterly become 
distinct and separate seats of canonical culture and later 
on tho nurseries of Buddhist sects. 

In Ms hook on Jmsprudenoe, Salmond says, “The 
expression source of law {fom juris) has several meanings, 
which it is necessary to distinguish clearly. We must 
distinguish in the first place between the ‘ formal ’ and the 
‘ material ’ sources of the law. A formal souroo is that 
from which a rule of law derives its force and validity. It 
is that from which the authority of the law proceeds. The 
material sources, on the other hand, are those from which 
is derived the matter, not the validity of the law. The 
material source supplies the substance of the rule to which 
the formal source gives the force and nature of law.”^ 


^ Salmond’a JuHsprvdence (fourth edition), p. 117. 
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Bearing tMs distinction in mind, we may call the Maha- 
padesas the mcUerial sources of Buddhist monastic laws^ 
and that they were accepted and recognized as such ia 
proved by the instances I have adduced above. The laws 
emanating from them would obviously be accepted ipsa 
jure as binding laws. But the authority and validity of 
these sources, as I have said, was gradually impaired by 
historical circumstances, hut the laws coming from them 
had been conserved and consolidated by the Vinayadharas 
at many an avasa. A formal source of these extant laws, 
giving to them their force and validity, therefore gained 
prominence. Just as the formal source of all civil law is 
its promulgation by the state, so the formal source of 
Buddhist monastic law was found in the theory of its 
promulgation by Buddha himself. It must be clearly 
realized thafc in the one case, as in the other, this formal 
source is only a theoretic notion. The rules of the Vinetpa-- 
pitaka were in point of fact derived from various material 
sources, but on each law the theory was suporkuposed 
that it had been promulgated by Buddha on a certain 
occasion. To this theory all the canonical writers are 
piously committed : it is in fact the setting in which nearly 
all Buddhist rules and doctrines are cast in early I^ali 
literature. The consequence of the systematic application 
of this theory has been that the evolved character of the 
laws of the Vinayapiuilm has been transparently veiled 
by an orthodox theory of their origin, Buies which are 
inconsistent with each other, and which clearly bolong to 
different stages in the evolution of Buddhist monaolxism, 
are thus placed on the same chronological level by putting 
them into the mouth of Buddha. This Buddha, the 
promulgator of monastic laws, is not any historical per- 
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sonage, but- only the embodiment of a theory representing 
the formal source of all Buddhist laws and doctrines. An 
inadequate appreciation of this point is responsible for 
much of the confusion of thought which underlies many 
current histories of Buddhism. 

Yet the theory, explained above, which dominates the 
ontirocorpus of Buddhist literature, does not suffice to explain 
the form of a rule in the Vinayapitaha. Let us take an 
instance at haphazard to illustrate the form of a Vinaya 
rule. In GuUavagga, v, 33, 3, a rule is laid down against 
the sneezing superstition. When a Bhikkhu has sneezed, 
the other Bliikkhus should not say to him “ Jiva ” (Live). 
He who does so is guilty of a Dukhala. But it is permitted 
to say “ Long Live ” to a householder on his sneezing. 
Now this rule is not simply laid down and attributed to 
Buddha. But the facts, real or supposed, and the reason 
on which the promulgation of this rule is based, are set out 
in detail. Many of such facts from which these rules follow 
are obviously inventions, as I shall indicate by a few iUus- 
trations later on. But what is important for us to consider 
in this connexion is the stereotyped form of each rule — 
first, certain facta arise, then they are pressed on the 
attention of Buddha (this may be in any way— certain 
Bhikkhus do something and other Bhikkhus protest, or 
laymen protest, or certain facts come under Buddha’s 
personal observation, or certain facts are reported to him, 
etc.), then follows the judgment of Buddha, embodying a 
rule exactly covering the facts of the case. It will be 
observed that this form of laying down a rule of law has 
nothing analogous to it in Brahmanical legal literature : 
it is in fact a form which precedes the era of codes in the 
history of jurisprudence. 
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Sir Henry Maine, in liis epoch-making work on Anoimi 
LmOi which has opened a new department of legal study, 
has said, “ The conception of the Deity dictating an entire 
code or body of laws, as in the case of the Hindoo Laws of 
Manu (?), ooems to belong to a range of ideas more recent 
and more advanced/' i “ Tho earliest notions,*' ho says, 
connected with the conception, now so fully developed, 
of a law or rule of h'fo are those contained in the Homeric 
words ‘Themis* and * Themistos */** Now the Greek 
Th&mis^ as Maine explains, was in eHect nothing hut 
“ an authoritative statement of right and wrong in a 
jndicial sentence after the facts, not one presupposing a law 
which has been violated **. TMmistes were thus ** simply 
adjudications on insulated states of facts, and did not 
necessarily follow each other in orderly sequence*’.® 
Maine regards the Greek Themistea, mentioned by Homer, 
as the most primitive form of enunciating any rule of life, 
and the fact is moat remarkable that it is in this form that 
the rules of the Vimyapitaha are cast. Each rule pur- 
ports to be a statement of right and wrong in a solemn judg- 
ment pronounced by Buddha after certain facts have arisen. 
He is therefore represented more as a judge than a professed 
legislator. He pronounces on the validity of acts done by 
the Bhikkhus and does not profess to prescribe general 
courses of conduct for them. 

We may take for example the following rules about 
foot-covering for the Bhikkhus in Malmaggaf v, of which 
there are fourteen : — 

^ Maine’s Ancient Law {edited by Pollook, 1900), p. 6, But Maine’s 
obaraoteri^ation of the Laws of Manu is not quite aoourato, as every 
student of Hindu Law is aware. 

» Ibid., p. 3. 

* Ibid., p. 8. 
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(i) Tlie use of shoes with one lining is enjoined. Shoes 
with doable, treble, or many linings axe not to be worn 
on pain of DuhJcata (1, 30 at the end). 

(ii) Shoes that are all of a blue, yellow, red, brown, 
black, orange, or yellowish colour are not to be worn on 
pain of Duickata (2, 1). 

(iii) Shoes that have edges of a blue, etc., coloni are not 
to be worn on pain of Duhkata (2, 2). 

(iv) Many luxurious lands of shoes, which are enumerated, 
are prohibited on pain of Duhhaia (2, 3). 

(v) Shoos adorned with skins of diFerent animals, which 
are enumerated, are prohibited on pain of Duhkata 
( 2 , ^). 

(vi) New shoos with linings are prohibited on pain of 
Dukkala, but cast-off shoes with linings are allowed (3, 2). 

(vii) The wearing of shoes in the presence of unshod 
teachers and superiors is prohibited on pain of Duhkata. 
So is the wearing of shoes in the open arama (4, 2). 

(viii) The wearing of shoes in cases of disease is enjoined 
(5, 2). 

(ix) The use of foot-coverxnga is enjoined for one who 
wishes to get up on a couch or a chair (6, 1). 

(x) The use of foot-coverings is enjoined in the open 
arama, and also of a torch, a lamp, and a walking- 
stick (6, 2). 

(xi) The use of wooden shoes is prohibited on pain of 
Duhkata (6, 4), 

(xii) The use of shoes made of talipat leaves is prohibited 
on pain of Duhkata (7, 2). 

(xiii) Ditto of bamboo leaves (7, 3). 

(xiv) The use of shoes made of Tma-grass, etc. (all 
enumerated) is prohibited on pain of Duhkata (8, 3). 
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Each one of these fouirteen rules is said to have arisen 
ex post fado. To rule vi, for instance, the following typical 
story is appended : — 

Buddha, once on a time, went into Eajagaha accom- 
panied by a Bhikkhu who walked limping. On seeing his 
condition, a layman took oE his shoes, which had many 
linings, and, approaching him, asked (Malidvagga^ 3, l*-2) : 

“ Why does your reverence limp ? ” 

“ My feet, friend, are blistered,** 

But here, Sir, are shoes.** 

“ Enough, good friend I shoes with many linings have 
been forbidden by the Blessed One ** (vide rule i). 

On hearing this conversation, Buddha called upon the 
Bhikkhu to accept the shoes and, having delivered a re- 
ligious discourse, laid down the above rule (Ho. vi) for the 
Bhikkhus. The rule is properly an adjudication, a pro- 
nouncement on certain facts prescribing a single act, viz. 
tbe wearing of shoes of a certain kind when they are cast- 
oE, Now all the fourteen rules containing injunctions, 
prohibitions, and permissions might have been gathered up, 
as in a modern rule of law, into one comprohonsivo formula, 
laying down the kinds of shoes allowable and the occasions 
for their use, and thuspresoribing a general course of conduct. 
But this is not done. Instead, we have many distinct rules, 
each embodying an. adjudication on the facts as they arise 
on a particular occasion. The form is curious : the old 
Greek form of Themtstes, which, according to Sir Henry 
Maine, is the most primitive form of laying down any rule 
of life. 

If the analogy that I have pointed out between a Greek 
Themis and a Yinaya rule be true, it helps us a good deal 
in understanding the Yinayapitaha, It becomes abundantly 
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clear wliy the codex of Buddhist canon law is not in the 
form of a code. It enshrines, in fact, a fossilized rehc of the 
mode of law-making prevalent in primitive societies. We 
understand also why a story was thought to be necessary 
to append to every law. In primitive conception, every 
law being an adjudication and command, the "state 
of facts on which the adjudication was made could not 
be dispensed with in laying down the law. Erom this 
point of view the Tinayapiiaha is of immense value in 
the history of jurisprudence, preserving as it does the most 
primitive jural notion, found only as a trace in Homer, 
which has worn out completely in later legal literature 
of Greece, Rome, and India. 

Now these " states of facts out of which the rules arise 
show a bewilderingly varied character. Some of the 
stories may have a kernel of historical truth which was 
borne down to later times on the current of persistent 
tradition. For some of the rules are so curious and un- 
thinkable in character, and arise so naturally out of the 
stories, that one is tempted to attribute some truth to the 
fundamental stories, Others were only traditional stories 
to which the rules were artificially fitted in later times. 
Thus the whole legendary life-story of Jivaka is given at 
the beginning of MaJiamgga, viii, and a rule only indirectly 
and incidentally connected with the story is laid down at 
the end in Mahmagga, viii, 2, 36. Of the other rules, again, 
it is extremely difficult to say whether the stories appended 
to them have any historical or legendary value. Thus, for 
Malmagga, vi, 17, 7, certain rules of mendicancy 
are relaxed, and the story says that this was necessitated 
by scarcity of food prevailing at Kajagaha. These relaxa- 
tions are expressly removed in 32, 2, and the old rules of 
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mondicanoy are reinforoed on the grotmd that no aoaroity 
was then prevailing at Vesali, where the rales were re- 
inforced, “ the city being weihstooked with food, the harvest 
good, alma easy to obtain, and a hving procurable oven by 
gleanings in the fields**’ The two sets of rules, one 
abrogating the other, read together, might suggest that the 
Bhikkhiis actually used to relax a little the rigour of the 
rules of mondicanoy by storing up food during times of 
scarcity, but afterwards tliis was felt to bo nob proper and 
the practice was gonerally given up. But this suggestion 
is purely conjectural, and the stories might point to certain 
actual incidents, We next come to the stones which are 
obvious inventions, made in order to base the rules upon 
them. Sometimes on the basis of the same story two 
different rules are grounded, as in MaMvagga^ vi, 9, and 
vhi, 17, and also in CuUavagga, v, 20, 1-2, and iv, 4, 8-9, 
Again, the rule sometimes does not arise out of the story at 
all, or IS very remotely connected with it, and numerous 
instances of this may be cited. Sometimes the inventive 
genius of the author seems to fail him, and on the basis 
of very slender, featureless, and commonplace stories 
whole manuals of conduct are given, os in MaMvagga^ viii, 
i and v. Lastly, we light upon stories which are the barest 
and the most commonplace possible, the narrative tending 
to the irreducible minimum, as in OuUavagga, rt 6, where 
the rule does not arise out of the story at aE (which is simply 
this, that a Bhikichu was bitten by a snake), and is given 
only to introduce a recipe for snake-bite. As a matter of 
fact, there is a great variety in the degree of adjustment 
between the rule and the story in the Vinayapitaha, But 
the stories, however slight and commonplace, wore thought 
to be necessary, for the primitive jural notion was that a. 
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rule of conduct must needs be an adjudication on a certain 
state of facts. 

But tbe stories, apart from tbe rales and by tLemselves, 
possess a value of tbeir own to the historical student. 
Apart from worthless invention, even those stories which 
are obviously legendary are valuable as letting us into the 
social, moral, and mental atmosphere of the times in which 
they originated. Victor Hugo has well said, ** History 
has its truth ; legend has its truth. Legendary truth is of 
a different kind from historic truth. Legendary truth is 
invention with reality lor result.” The legendary stories 
of the Yimyapitakai therefore, may well be received in 
illustration, though not in proof. But the character of 
each story must be cautiously sifted before it may be 
evaluated by the historian. Some of them have such a 
strong appearance of reality that they easily delude us into 
mistaking them for genuine history. An illustration may 
be taken from the story appended to the rule against the 
sneezing superstition which we have already referred to. 

It is said that on a oertain occasion when Buddha was 
delivering a sermon he happened to sneeze, whereon there 
was such a mighty shout of “ Jivatu bhante bhagava, 
Jivatu sugato” (Live thou Lord, Live thou Sugatal) 
that the discourse was interrupted. Buddha then ex- 
plained to the simple-minded audience the futility 6f this 
benediction and laid down the rule against saying “ Jim ” 
after a sneeze to a Bhikkhu. But the rule was relaxed 
in favour of a householder, the saying of " Jwa ” to whom 
by a Bhikkhu after a sneeze was allowed. The super- 
stition condemned here is, as Tylor has pointed outj 


See Tylor’s Primitive OuUv/re^ 1891, voL i, pp. 97— 1(H. 
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one of the most persistent "survivals in culture^’. It 
lias been discovered to exist in different countries at 
different ages. The lucky sneeze of Tolemachos in the 
Odyisey called forth a shout of adoration to the gods along 
the ranks of warriors, Tiberius Cscsar, " the saddest of 
men — so Pliny the Jiistorian tells ns— exacted a salute 
after a snooze. Hie story of the sneezing of the king of 
Monomotapa, and the shouts of blessings passing from 
motttli to mouth in the city, is quaintly told by that philo- 
sophic observer of human errors, Sir Thomas Browiuj, in 
P$eudodoxia B'pid&tnim, Whether among the Greeks and 
the Eomans, ox the savage tribes of the Zulus, tlie Poly- 
nesians, the New Zealanders and the Samoans, whether in 
the east among the Indians or in the west among the 
Europeans, the sneezing superstition, descended from the 
primitive conception of " soul as Anima or Breath, 
flourishes in an equal degree. Now, considering the 
wonderful strength and vitality of this sneezing super- 
stition and its condemnation in the VinayapiCaka, one is 
naturally led io think that it must have been tho work of 
a bold rational thinker who had tho rare courage to 
deprecate a popular and widespread superstition. We 
seem almost to come in touch with a personality 
behind the rule— a strong rational personality, But 
if we consider the rule in tho light of tho ideas 
prevalent among the Indian Sannyasis and Paribrajakas 
in ancient times, we observe that the rule is really 
only one form of a prevalent idea among the 
Sannyasis. The Buddhist rule allows that " Jiva ’’ 
be said to a householder after a sneeze, and it is clearly 
implied that there is a certain difference in the ideas of the 
Samyms and Paribrajakas on which the exception is 
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grounded.^ We know that one of the fundamental ideas 
among the Paribrajakas was they should regard their 
bodies as carcases *2 Even among the Sannyasis of the 
present time the idea in many forms and implications 
prevails ; I have seen many Sannyasis who do not accept 
a salute on the ground " that a corpse may not be saluted 
I am reliably informed that the Sannyasis of any denomina- 
tion do not say ‘ ^ J%va after a sneeze, The idea may derive 
some of its strength also from the ancient Doctrine of 
Sorrow which is reflected in post-Vedio Brahmanical, 
Baxxddha, and Jaina literatures, and which dominates the 
Indian mind even to-day. An attachment to and longing 
for life such as is implied in the benediction of Jwa is 
inconsistent with the principles of Sannyasi life. The 
Buddhist rules about the sneezing superstition may well 
he one of the many protean forms of a prevalent idea 
among the Indian Paribrajakas and Sannyasis, The 
story and the reason were of later invention in support of 
a well-recognized practice. 

The illustration given above serves as a much-needed 
caution against the hasty interpretation of any rule in the 
Yinayapiiaha. In interpreting any Vinaya rule, the 
following points must be carefully considered and allowance 
made therefor 

(i) The orthodox theory which covers the diverse 
origins of the rules. 

2 Q. Oihl bhikkliavo mangalika {Gulhvagga^ v, 33, 3). But this 
reason suggeata nothing. It is only an after-though.t to supply a reason 
for an already existing practice. 

* Soe Deussen’s T/te Upantsluids^ p. 382. 

3 This was what certain Sannyasis aotually^told me when I was about 
to salute them. They could cite no authority for this reason for refufling 
a salute. 
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(ii) The common, primitive form in which all the rules 

are cast. 

(iii) The place of any rule in question in the order of 

evolution of monastioism among the Bhikkhua. 

(iv) The value of the story in relation to the rule which 

is ostensibly hosed upon it. 

Unless wo are x>roparod to take into consideration all these 
points, we cannot presume to understand in their true 
light and bearing the laws of Vinayapitaka* 
Through an inadequate appreciation of the complexities 
of the problem, even many learned writers on Buddhism 
have been betrayed into fathering on the historic Buddha 
rules and regulations of his Order for which he could not 
possibly have been responsible. 


CHAPTER 11 


The Primitive PabibrIjakas— A Theory of their 
Oriqin 

It is generally admitted tliat nnich of the earliest canon- 
ical literature of the Buddhists and the Jainas, whatever 
their actual chronology, reflect to us in faithful traditions 
the life andsociety of Northern India in the sixth century b.o. 
It is not necessary for us to enter here into the elaborate 
arguments on which this view is based. But students of 
ancient literature know with what persistency traditions 
survive long centuries after the historical facts in which 
they originated have passed into oblivion. It is even pos- 
sible in some cases to discover the original historical facts 
hidden in them by the searchlight of historical oriticisra, 
This harking back in ancient literature, once clearly 
perceived and intimately realized by the historian, helps 
to guide his steps beyond the chronological limits where 
written records come to a stop. Thus the Vdana seems 
to he a comparatively late Pali work in the SuUapitaJca. 
Yet the descriiition of the Paxibrajakas in the JaccandTia- 
vaggo (4, 5, 6) of the Uddm clearly points back to the 
teeming life of the Paribrajaka community in the Bfetime 
of Buddha. They are described thus ; “ samhahula nana- 
titthiya samanahrahmana paribbajaka . . . nanaditthika 
nanakhantika nanaruoika nanaditthinissayanissita.” ^ 
1 See Steintbal’s Udanam (P.T.S.), pp. 66“7. 
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(Tr, — ^Numerous mendicaiits,'both. Samanas and Bralimanas, 
of various denominations — of various views, opinions, 
inclinations, doctrines, and doxies.) They enter the city 
of Savatthi in a miscellaneous crowd for alms, putting 
forth many speculative doctrines of the same character, 
though not exactly the same, as those which are discussed 
in the Brahna-jala Buitcmta, wounding one another with 

mouth'-weapona (mukha-sattliihi). The whole passage 
is purely reminiscent and bears the stamp of an earlier ago 
than the time when the Uddm itself was compiled, 
for there is reason to think that the Paribrajaka 
community did not contain so many sectarian varieties 
later on. 

If, then, we take the Buddhist P i t a k a s and the J aina 
An gas as representing North Indian life of the sixth 
century b.o., one notable feature of it stands out in relief. 
It is the existence of a populous community of men who 
live outside the organization of society. They are called 
by various names— Paribbaj aka, Bhikkhu, Samana, Yati, 
Sannyasi, etc.— -the last name, however, being seldom used 
in Buddhist and Jaiua iitoraiure. They have one essential 
characteristic in common, viz. that they are ail professed 
religieux, homeless and nomadic. The standing phrase 
in the Pali scriptures for one who embraces this mode of 
life is, Agarasma anagariyam pabbajati (passes from the 
household to the houseless state). Hence in the following 
pages wo have called all sorts of this wandering religious 
community by the general name of Paribrajaka. The 
character of this community is so varied and miscellaneous 
that it is extremely difficult to generalize upon it. They 
live by begging, have no settled dwelling (except during 
the rains, when the observance of the Rain-retreat is a 
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common custom among them),^ move about from place to 
place, and are eitlier ascetics practising austerities ® or are, 
in tlie words of Budyard Kipling, “ dreamers and babblers 
of strange gospels/^ Ho other common cbaraoteristics 
can bo attributed to the community as a whole. 

In this community of wandering religious men, 
a superior place is consistently assigned to one class 
called the S a m a n a s . Thus in the Kassa‘pars%lmidda-' 
suita, the burden of the paragraphs 15-17, setting 
out the higher ideal of religious life, is, **Erom that 
time, 0 Kassapa, is it that the Bhihldiu is called 
a Samana, is called a Brahmana/’ The superiority of 
the Samana is implied in Mahapannihbma SuUanta, 
02, when Buddha says, in reply to Ananda, that there 
is no Samana in a dhamma wherein the Noble Eightfold 
Path” is not found. It is only the Samana, moreover, 
that is mentioned in the Pah books, in the Jaina literature, 
in the inscriptions of Asoka, etc., in juxtaposition with the 
Brahmana— a class of the Aryan society held in the highest 
honour from the dawn of Indian histoty. The Samanas 
are represented as enjoying the same intellectual pre- 
eminence as the Brahmanas. The intellectual activities 
of both the Samanas and the Brahmanas are described, 
oriticiised, and commented on in Buddhist and Jaina 
literature. In the Brahmjdla Suttanta, a number of 
philosophio speculations agitated among the Brahmanas 
and the Samanas are discussed and refuted. (The Jama 

1 See Chap. V, pp 123-4, 

^ See tte deacription. of the practices of the Samanas and Brahmanas 
in Kansapa-^handda'^anUa in Bigha Nilcaya, There TVas at first no 
clear line of diviaion between the Vanaprastha or Tapasa and the 
Sannyasin. See Benssen’s JJ^pamshads, p, 372. 
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counterpart of tliis Buddhist Suttanta is found in the 
' short section entitled Freedom from Errors in the Suim- 
kritangai in which a number of heretical theses are cata- 
logued.)^ In the Jaina An gas, also, samples of the 
speculative ideas of the Brahmanas and Samanaa are given 
passim* In the KasBapOrsllumMa-suUa, the Sanmnaa and 
Brahmanas are olaasiliod together as Sila-vada, Tapo- 
jigucohavada, Panna-vada, Vimutti-vada,^ and an account 
of their various ascetic practices is given. Iiistano^ may 
be easily multiplied from Buddhist and laina literature to 
show that the Samanas, equally with the Brahmanas, 
enjoyed intellectual pre-eminence with the people — ^thoy 
were regarded as the chosen exponents of philosophic ideas 
and speculations current in that age. 

The distinguished place that the Samanas held in the 
Paribrajaka community is recognized by outsiders also. 
People keep up gifts of piety to Samanas and Brahmanas 
alike.® The feeding of the Samanas and Brahmanas is 
recognized as a meritorious act * ; they are feasted and 
entertained on auspicious days.® They are together 
mentioned as being worthy of respect and gifts in the 

^ See Jaina Sutrcat (S.B.B.), pt. il, pp. 40IJ~0. 

* See Kaasapa-nihanMa-suHa, 21 (X>,K — P.CP.S., voL i, p. 174). 

* See SHmanm-phah'SuUcf, 14--^amaiia-bi:8,liimttnwiu uddbagglkam 
dakkhiixam patltthapenti soyaggikam flakha*ripakara aagga^sam* 
vafctamka. 

* See Jaina Sutras ^ pt, ii, p. 39 — ^la the IParmraiya of King NamU 
Sakra in the guise of a BrShmana tries to dissuade King Nami from the 
life of the Sramana and oalls upon him to assume his klugly duties at 
MitWla. Among other things, Sakra says ; ''Offer great suorificos, 
feed Sramanaa and Br&hmanae^ giro alms, enjoy yourself and offer 
saerifioes : thus you will be a true Kshattriya.” 

* On auspicious days many Sramanas and BrSbmanas, gueate, 
paupers, and beggars are entertainod with food— T^atna ^u^rcw, pt. i, 
p. 92. 
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inscriptions of Asoka.^ TJiey are piously invoked, together 
with other tutelary spirits, for protection,^ Both the 
Brahmanas and the Samanas go to the assembly convoked 
by the King and, being professors of some religious faith, 
gain proselytes, who pay high honour to them, by explain- 
ing and teaching their religion.® Even a slave, it is said, 
when ho becomes a ‘pabbajito samano’ is worthy of 
reverence by the King himself,^ and Avantiputta, king of 
Madhura, says to Mahakaocayana that he would extend 
to the Sudra the same honourable treatment as to a Ksha- 
triya if both are Samanas, for the simple reason that, in 
the bfe of the Samana, caste distinctions do not subsist— 
ya hi’ssa bho kaccana pubbe suddo ti samaiiiia sa’ssa 
antarabita, samano t^eva safikham gacohaiati.® (Ti. — 
Because, 0 Kaccana, he loses his former style of Sudra and 
takes on the name of Samana.) The Buddhist scriptures 
represent kings as respectfully consulting not only Buddha 
but also other leading Samanas •—though among them 
there were recruits from the untouchable classes and though 
we freq^uonlly hear of Sudras and Oandaias becoming 
Samanas,^ 

^ See Qimir InscriiJfioiut, Sahabajgar InscripUons, etc, 

* e.g. A^i^a ^ramaJjS bralmiaija janapadesu ksatriya 

Ai?(a sa indrakS devS sadS rafcgadi karoi^ta vab- 

(Senarfc’a MaMvastu, lil, 310, 6.) 

» See SufraMt&nga (Jaim Sutrast pfc. ii, pp, 339 ff.), 

* See 8^^matma^pMla‘8uit(t, 3B, 36. 

« See MadhurS, SuUa in Majjliiina Nikfiya (J.E.A.S., 1894, p. 3BD, 
text and translation by Robert Chalmers). 

* See for example the opening sections of 8&ma7ina’p'kah'S%iUa. 

Rhys Davids says {Dialogues of the Buddha, vol. ii, p. 103) : ''We 

have seen hovr ra the Samanna-phaJa Sutta, it is taken, for granted that 
a slave wonld join an Order (that is any Order, not the Buddhist) {?). 
And in the Agmna Sutta of the Digha and the Madhura Sutta of the 
Majjhima, there is express mention of the Sudras becoming Samanas, 
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Brom sucli evidence, it is apparent that the Samanas 
enjoyed the highest status among the wandering com- 
munity of religious mendicants. Among the Samanas, 
there were loaders of sects and parties (e.g. Nigrodha,^ 
Sanjaya,^ Uruvola/ and others), and six of them are con- 
stantly referred to in Bali literature as * sanghl gani 
ganacariyo Many of these sects and parties are 
enumerated in Buddhist and Jaina literature, but those 
enumerations are difficult to understand and more diffi- 
cult to reconcile with one another. One list occurs in a 
passage in the AnguUara to which Bhys Davids has drawn 
prominent attention. 5 It mentions ten sects — ^Ajlvaka, 
Uigantha, Mundasavaka, Jatilaka, Paribbajaka, Magan- 
dika, Tedandika, Avkuddhaka, Ootamaka, and Deva- 
dhammika. We fall into hopeless difficulties in deduing 
these sects, as they cross and overlap one another. A 
different enumeration is found later on in the MiUndapanho ® 
— Malla, Atona, Pabbata, Dhammagiriya, Biahmagiriya, 
Nataka, Naccaka, Langhaka, Pisaca, Manivadda, Punna- 
vadda, Candima-suriya, Siridevata, Kalidevata, Siva, 
Vasudeva, Ghaniica, Asipasa, Bhaddiputta. They are 


as iff U were a recagnked md common ocmrrenae, long bejort the Imt of 
the rise of Buddhm. So ia the JSfctika (Ui, 381) wo hear o£ a pottor, 
and at iv, 392, of a CandSla, who beoamo Samanaa (not Buddhist 
Samanae)/’ 

^ Cf. Tona kho pana IJigrodha panbbajako samayona XJdambarikilya 
paribbajakSrame ** ? _• 

timaa - mattehi . . JSuiUinta 

{JOigha Ntk&ya, P.T.S,, iii, p- 80), 

* Seo Chap. lit of tho proaent thesis. 

3 Sea MaMvagga, i, 23. 

* See S^mocnm-phalasuHa, 2-7, etc 

® Buddhist India, pp. 144-0 } Dialogues of Buddhat ii, pp. 220-2, 

® See Tenokuer’s Milindapanho, p. 191. 
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said to be so many G a n a s (sects), and of tbem, the Pisaca 
(under the name of PisacilUka) are referred to in CuUavaggaj 
V, 10, 2, and they certainly were a sect of religious mendi- 
cants as they are said to have carried begging-bowls made 
of skulls. As regards the other sects in the Milinda^anho 
enumeration, we Imow nothing except what their names 
seem to import to us. The Jaina commentator Stlanka 
(ninth century a.d.) in a tlM quotes a very old hemistich 
in which Samanas are classified as five-— Nirgrantha, Sakya, 
Tapasa, Gairika, and Ajivaka.^ Tn the corpus of early 
epigraidiical records of Northern India, we Bnd mention 
of tho Buddhists, the Jainas, and theAjivakas only, (No 
mention is found of the last after the second century b.o.) ^ 
Now these enumerations of the mendicant sects belong to 
different times and cannot be reconciled with one another. 
The confusion which underlies them is due to various 
causes — to partial and defective knowledge, inadequate 
appreciation of the distinction between genua and species, 
and confusion between tradition and personal knowledge. 
It is also extremely difficult to say how many of the sects 
enumerated by later writers go back to the sixth 
century b.o. 

Among these sects and parties there seems to have 
existed in primitive times a good deal of mutual inter- 
courao. In the course of their constant peregrinations 
they frequently met together at rest-houses and also at 
common meeting-places specially built for them, one of 
which is even called a Debating Hah (samayappavadaka- 


^ Bob Jatna Sutras, pi i, p. 128, footnote 1. 

* See the Gave Pedioations of Dasaratha in the Nagarjuta Holla — 
* Simtli’s Asoka, p. 201. 
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sala).^ The effects of stioh mutual intercourse must have 
been considerable, and are perceptible at any rate in the 
early liistory of Jainism in the borrowing of the rules of 
one sect by another and in the growth of new sects by 
fission. Jacobi ^ and Hoemle * have traced in Jainism 
borrowings from the Aoelakas and the Ajivakas, and 
similar bonowinga may no doubt bo discovered in Buddhism 
also. Instances occur of the members of one sect going 
over to another or a secossiomst party founding a new 
sect, as the Jatilalras become Buddhists, the followers of 
Sanjaya accept Buddha as their Sattha Mah&vira breaks 
with Mokkhali Gosala,* as Devadatta with Buddha, founding 
a new sect. The primitive Paribrajaka sects were prose- 
lytizing and must have considerably influenced and modi- 
fied one another with such facilities of mutual intercourse. 
Each of these sects had a clearly defined D Ji a m m a , 
body of doctrines, of its own, hut whether it had an equally 
clearly defined V i n a y a , a special body of external 
rules, is another question which I have dealt with in 
Chapter III of the present thesis. Among all sects, as 
has already been said, it was the Samanas who were 
entitled to the highest reverence.* 

1 Soe BvjUdhiai Ivdia, p. Ii2, Soe also PoW/wjtwwfa 1 (Dlgha 
NikSya, P.T.S., vol. i, p. 178). 

* See Jaina Bukaa, pt. ii, Intro., pp, xxsi-Kxxxii. 

* See Uv&aagadaadiQ {Bibliotheoa Indioa), pp, 108-11, footnoto 263. 

* Seo ibid, (the story of Mohavira’s disoiplosUip of and subsequent 
breach with Oosala is told in Blmqamil Suita, The passage is translated 
by Hoemle, Vvei., Appendix). 

® The name “ Sraraana ” is not usually applied to a Brahmanioal 
Paribrajaka in the Bharmasutras and Bharmasastras. Medhatithi, 
however, refers to a Sramanaha SUira as an authority on certain praotioes 
of the Hindu Paribrajaka in his oomraontary on Mann, vi, 26, (See 
Btihier's Laws of Manu, S.B.E,, p. 203, note.) ^ 
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Tlie above is the general picture revealed to us of tbe 
Paribrajaka cormnunity of the sijctli century b.o. in the 
earliest Buddhist and Jaina canonical literature. This 
remarkable mendicant community has lasted down to our 
day and has remained a constant factor in Indian history 
through all its chances and changes. They have excited 
the lively interest of all foreigners who came to India at 
different times from “ PJiilip’s warlike son to Professor 
Campbell Oman in our dayA 

The origin of tliis community of wandering religious 
mendicants, of such hoary antiquity in India, is wrapped 
in obscurity. But European writers on Buddhism have 
sometimes put forward theories of their own which it 
will be necessary for us to examine carefully before pro- 
pounding any otlier theory. Wo may take as typical 
the theories suggested by Bhys Davids, Max Mhller, 
Deussen, and Oldenberg. 

(i) Bhys Davids in his BvMlmt India says with oharao- 
teristic bias : The intellectual movement before the rise 
of Buddhism was in a large measure a lay movement, not 
a priestly one.” » The result of this “ lay movement ”, 
ho seems to think, was the growth of wandering bodies 
of religieux, the Paribbajakas of Pali literature. This is a 
wide, vague, d pHoH theory, resting on slender foxmdation. 
In tho first place, to spealr of a general intellectual move- 
ment in Northern India immediately before the rise of 
Buddhism is one of the many misleading commonplaces 
of ancient Indian history. There is nothing except the 


1 Seo Oman’s The Myslien^ AmUca and Samis of India {chap, vi 
on S&dhus as described by same European Visiiors to India). 

* Buddhist India, p. 169. 
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accounts of the intellectual activities of tlie Samanas in 
BuddHfit and Jaina literature to show that there was any 
intellectual movement, properly so called, in the immediate 
pre-Bxiddhistic age. Thoughts, ideas, philosophic specula- 
tions had no doubt broadened down from century to 
century among the intoUoctual section of the people, 
but whether there was any general “acceleration’^ of 
intellectual life, bringing into existence these wandering 
bodies of sophists and teachers among whom religious 
and philosophical questions were so earnestly and restlessly 
agitated, is an open question. To infer an intoilectual 
movement from the abundance of religious wanderers 
and philosophic speculators in the sixth century b.o., 
and then to aocoimt for their growth by the intoilectual 
movement, involves a “ petitio prinoipii In the second 
place, to point to an intellectual movement in any ago 
necessarily implies a comparison with the preceding ages, 
and such comparisons are hazardous in ancient Indian 
history where we have no continuous records to build upon. 
If the same amount of materials which wo have for the 
reconstruction of social life in the immediate pre-Biiddh- 
istic age vrere available for tlie age preceding it, wo might 
possibly have com© to a different conclusion. There is 
in fact no authority for propounding such facile theories 
as that of a pre-Buddhistio intellectual movement, and to do 
so would be, to adopt Ehys Davida’s own metaphor, like 
playing chess “ sans voir ”, without seeing the pieces. 
The theory which is born of the notion that in the sixth 
and fifth centuries b.o. there was a world-wide intellectual 
movement,^ is thus a useless one for our purpose. 

1 " Then suddenly, and. almost eimuHaneoualy, and almost certainly 
Independently, there is evidence, about the sixtii century B.O., in each 
of these widely-separated centres of civilization (CSliina, Persia, Egypt, 
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(ii) Paul Denssen seta great store by tbe practical 
results of tbo Upanisliad theories of T a p a s and N y a a a.^ 
But Deussen’s argument may be applicable to only one 
section of the primitive Paribrajaka oonmiunity, but not 
to the whole body, for many Paribrajaka sects, whose 
doctrines are known to us, did not recognize at all the very 
fundamentals of such theories, and were admitted on all 
hands to be openly anti-BrahmanicaL In the KaBsajpor 
BilianMda-Sutia^ a class of Sramanas and Brahmanas are 
called Vimutii-'oddd. In this class probably arc to be 
included the Brahmanical Yogis and Sannyasis whose 
religious activities wore explicitly grounded on the theory 
of TimuUi (Vimukti) or Emancipation from which, as 
Paul Beussen has shown, the practical results of Yoga aud 
Nydsa logically follow.® But the Yimvlti-vddd among the 

Italy, Groeoo), of a leap forward in epoculativo thought, of a new birth 
in ethioB, of a religion of ooUBcienoe threatening to take the place of the 
old religion of cuatom and Xndta^ p. 239. 

' Seo Deussen’fl TM Upani^hads, pp, 801 fiE, (Piaobioal Philosophy). 

• The following is Bousaon’a argument (ibid., pp. 411-12) : The 
dothing of the doctrine of omanoipation in empirical forms InYolved as a 
oonaeciuenoo the oonoolving of omanoipation, as though it wore an event 

in an rt— i point of view of oausaKty, as an effect 

that ' . 's' ■ or accelerated by appropriate means. 

Now omanoipation consisted in its OKtemal phenomenal side : 

(i) In the removal of the oonsoiousnesa of plurality. 

(ii) In the removal of all desire, the necessary oonBeq.uenoo and aooom* 
paniment of that oonsoiousnoss. 

" To produce these two states artificially was the aim of two character* 
istio manifestations of Indian culture : 

(i) Of the ' Yoga which, by withdrawing the organs from the 
ohjeots of sense and concentrating them on the inner self, endeavoured 
to shako itself free from the world of plurality and to secure union with 
the ' Atma \ 

(U) Of the ' Sannyasa which, by casting off from oneself of home, 

r ill that stiianlates desire, seeks laboriously to 

: all the ties of the earth,” 

(The passage is somewhat abridged.) 
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Samanaa constituted one class only, and (die Lpamskad 
tkeories cannot aocouxit for tke other classes of Paribra- 
jakas who did not consider the "Upanishad idea of Emancipa- 
tion to be the raison d'etre of religious mendicancy. In 
Buddhist canonical literature, for instance, the object and 
purpose of religious mendicancy is said to be nothing more 
than Brahmacariya (religiosity),^ and the ideas of T a p a a 
and N y a a a are not at all suggested. The attachment to 
household life must be discarded, not because there is any 
special virtue in the mere rejection of it, but because worldly 
attachments are hindrances to religious living.® The 
Buddhist and Jaina religious mendicants never described 
themselves as Sanny&sins — ^tho name which more 
frequently than any other describes this mode of life in 
the Upanishads, It cannot in fact be said that any one 
philosophic idea presided over the growth of the Paribra- 
jaka institution — ^for the speculative ideas which the Pari- 
brajakas profess are as widely various as the gnostic heresies 
of the early Christian Church which Charles Kdngsley 
described as “a strange brood of theoretic monsters, 
begotten by effete Creek philosophy on Egyptian 
symbolism, Clialdoan astrology, Parsee dualism, and 
Brahmanio spiritualism Religious mendicancy in India 
cannot in fact be traced to the materialization of any 
one philosophic idea. 

1 See Chap. JIT. p, 77. 

® e.g. Sambadho gbarayaao rajo-patho abbhokliso pabbftjjS, Ntt 
idam sukatam agaram ajjbtXvasata ekantaparipuanam okanta-pari- 
sttddham eamkba-likhitam brabmacariyam caritum. Soo S&rmnm- 
pMla-auUa, v> 41 (D.N., P.T.S., voL i, p. 63' ^ 

Tiii Tevigffa Sutta. See also iIXanf /S'uito, 14 * 1 . ■■■ .■ 

SuUas, pp. 36-C). 

8 See Kingsley’s Hypatia^ 
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(iii) If there is any force in the argiinxents we have put 
forward above, the theory of the Brahmanical ascetic 
being the original of the Buddhist and Jaina religious 
mendicant would be no longer tenable. Max Muller 
in his Hibbert Lectures (p. 361), Biihler in his translation 

\. of the Baudhdyana S'Wtra, S.B.E. {j>as8im\ Korn in his 
V Manual oj Indian Buddhism^ and J acobi in his Introduction 
,vto the Jaina Butrasy B.B.E. (pt. i, pp. xxiv-xxxii)— all 
contend that the Brahmanical ascetic was the model of 
the Buddhist and the Jaina. This may be true only in the 
sense that some of the rules of the Buddhist and Jaina 
Paribrajakaa wore possibly borrowed from the Brahmanical 
Paribxajakaa, which again is only a presumption raised by 
the fact we have already referred to of the mutual inter- 
course that existed among the Paribrajakas of different 
soots. But which of those rules were borrowed we can 
never ascertain. There existed a Paribrajaka community 
from remote antiquity in India, and customs and practices 
among them were the common property of all sects. It 
is probable that the Buddhist Sangha among them was 
Vfounded later than the sect of Brahmanical Paribrajakaa. 
But the Brahmanical Sannyasis, the Buddhist Bhikkhus, 
and the Jaina Sravakas all belonged to the same ancient 
society of wandering religious mendicants, and it is obvious 
tiiat among all the sects there should subsist a certain 
community of ideas and practices. The question of the 
origin of the institution of wandering religious mendicancy 
remains unsolved. 

(iv) Oldenborg seems to find the solution in the popular- 
izing of philosophic speculations in the process of spreading 
from the "Western schools among the simple and earnest 
people of the Bastern tracts. This is also a wide and 
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vague theory wMoh, however, contains an element of 
truth.! 

It seems to me that the question has never boon squarely 
faced in the proper historical spirit by any western scholar, 
and hence the obscurity of d friori theories hangs heavily 
over ih An unbiassed inquiry, however, may tend 
somewhat to dissipate this obscurity, and such an inquiry 
we propose in the following pages of this chapter. The 
manifestations of the ** other-worldly spirit have been 
bewildering in their variety in ancient India, and the idea 
which underlies this particular institution of religious 
mendicancy should first of all be dissociated from the other 
forms like T a p a s of this other-worldly spirit ’* — and 
this basic idea is found in the stereotyped words, which 
describe one, embracing the life of the religious mendicant 
and wanderer, in Pah literature—^^droswa anagariyam 
pMajati : it is homelessness for the sake of a higher 
spiritual life. This is the common attribute of all the 
Paribrajakas, whatever their sects, denominations, ideals, 
and practices may be. 

In the Mg-veda^ x, 136, certain Munis are described 
in the following verses .* 

Ke^yognirn ke^i vii?aih ke^f vibharti rodasi 

vi^varh svardriiSe keMani jyotiriioyato. (1) 

Sayam’s comment — ^Ke^ah == KeiSasthaniya ra^maya)^ 
tadvantab. kei^inah agnirvayub sdryaj^ca ete trayaJjL stQyante. 
Munayo vatara^anab pidaUgavaaate mala 
Vatasyanudhrajiih yanti yaddevaso avikfatab ; (2) 
XJnmadita mouneyena vatafijatastMma vayarh 
^ariredamasmakam yhyam martaso abhipafyafcha. (3) 

^ See Oldenberg’s The Buddhot) pp. 63-4 (Hoey’a tranalafcion). 
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Bay am' 8 comment — ^Unmadita Uximattavadacarantah 
yadva utkri^tarii madam harvard praptaJji. 

Antarilc§ei?a patati vi^varupSvacakai^at 
Munirdevasya dovasya soukrityaya saWiaMtalpL (4) 
Vatoaya^vo vdyo}^ saklia’tdo maatti 

XTbhou samudravalc^oti ya^ca pdrva utapaTal?.. (d) 
ApflarasSrd gandharvanaiii mdganam carapo caran 
Kei^I kotaaya vldvan aaklia svadurmadiabama^. (6) 
Vayura^ma upamanbliat piaa^ii <5ma kiinaihnatna 
K(dl vi^iasya pdtrepa yadradi’eaapivafc salia, (7) 

Bdyam's comYnmi — Kc4l = Sdryalji. 

N.B.-- ‘It will be observed that the Muni is meatiomed 
only in 2, 3 (Maaneya), 4, and 6. In the other hymns the 
word is Kcil. Macdonoll and Keith, rejecting Sayana’s 
commentary, take this word as descriptive of the M u n i, 
meaning long-haired (see Indeja to Yedic Names ^ under 
Munii footnote 1), Iyengar also takes the word, JSTeil, 
in the same sense. But I am inclined to follow Sayana in 
this matter. If Kdl really refers to Muni, the seventh 
hymn becomes nonsense ; if, on the other hand, it is taken 
to moan the sun, it yields very good sense. 

GriEth’s Translation : — 

He with the long, loose locks supports Agni, and moisture , 
heaven and earth : 

He is all sky to look upon : he with long hair is called this 
light. (X) 

The Munis, girdled with the wind, wear garments soiled 
of yellow hue. 

They following the wind’s swift course go where the gods 
have gone before. (2) 
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Transported withL our Muniliood we have pressed on into 
the winds : 

You, therefore, mortal men, behold our natural bodies 
and no more. (3) 

The Muni made associate with tho holy work of every god, 
Looking upon all varied forms flies through tho region of 
the air, (4) 

The steed of Tata, Vayu’s friend, the Muni, by the gods 
impelled, 

In both the oceans hath his home,* in eastern and in western 
sea. (6) 

Treading the path of the sylvan beasts, "Gandharvas, and 
Apsarases, 

He wth long looks, who knows the wish, is a sweet, most 
delightful friend. (6) 

Vayu hath churned for him : for him he pounded things 
most hard to bend, 

When he with long loose looks hath drunk, with Eudra, 
water from the cup. (7) 

Erom the orthodox; commentary of Sayana, it is difficult 
to determine tho exact character of the Muni. But in the 
Aitmya Brahmam, vi, 33, Aitasa, who is called a Muni, is 
a character far different from a wandering religious mendi- 
cant. The legend is told about him that he oommonoed 
to recite some meaningless mmtras to his sons, one of 
whom, Ahhyagni, fearing for his father’s sanity, stopped 
his mouth and thereby incurred his curse which descended 
from him to Ms progeny. The character of Aitasa answers 
to the words '^unmadita mouneyena ” (x, 136, 3), of wMoh 
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tho first alternative interpretation by Sayana is “ unmatta- 
vadaoarantab ” (behaving like a mad man). If Aitasa is 
the typo of the Big-vcdio Muni, he is surely not the 
homeless Sannyasi, Yati, or Paribrajaka. The Miini 
described in the Ufo/nishada^ however, approaches more and 
more to tho latter type till ho is identified with the Pari- 
br^jaka,^ But tho danger of talcing the later devolopod 
eignxEcafcion of a word to interprefc its original sense is 
known to tlio merest tyro in philology. The question as 
to tho cliaractor of tho Big-voclic Muni is tlius involved 
in great doubt : Mr, Srinivas Iyengar identifies tho Eig- 
vedic Muni with tho Bannyasin,^ while Macdonell and Keith 
regard him as ** more of a * medicine man * (a character 
well known among primitive peoples) than a sago ” — an 
ascetic of magic powers with divine afflaufcus/' ® 

In the AiAarva-vcch, xv, we have the glorified description 
of a roving spirit who is called a V r a t y a . The Vratya 
in this description is a mystic figure, who appears at one 
time to bo a supernatural being endowed with all the 
attributes of all-pervading Deity, and at another as a human 
wanderer in need of food and lodging (GriEhth’s Trmsla- 
tion of the Aikarvorveda, p, 199). Wo quote below those 


* IThio Povrdi i« oallod by Apaatamba that of Mauua. Of. 

Mammapetda (FavabSH, No. 40)— 

Tath&pl bhamaro puppbam vannagaadJiam abefcbayam 
Paleti raaani Sdftya evara gSmo nnnii caro. 

This ia tlio desoriptlon of a Paribr&jaka— a cliaraoter different from 
one who is " taaddonod by his divine afftaiitua " {unmaditil mauneyenci) 
Hero tho Muni and the ParibrUjafca are completely identifiod. 

• See Iyengar’s Life in Ancient India in ihe, Age, of the Mantras, p. 77 — 
” As Brahmaeaxyam, studentship, the Brst of the stages in the life of a 
Brahman, wm invented in the age of tho Mantrap, So, too, the fourth 
and last stage, that of tho Sannyasi, called Muni, in tho hymns.’* 

« Bee MaodoneU and Keith’s Index to Vedic Namta under MunL 
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expressions in Book xv 'wMcli may be said to relate to tbe 
hninan attributes of tbe V r a t y a : — 

Vratya asidiyamanah. (1) I 

Sa viSonuvyaoalat. Taib sabba oa samiti^oa sena ca sura 
oanuvyacalat. (9) 

Tad yasyaivaib vidvan vratyo rajfio’titbirgribanli*' 
gacohet ^reyamsamenamatmano manayet tatba k^atraya [ 

na vri^cate tatba ra§traya na vxi^cate. (10) 

Tad yasyaiTam vidvan vratyo’ titbirgriban%aoobot | 

svayamenamabbyudetya vriiySd vratya kva rStravatal 
vratyodakarfai vratya tarpayantu vratya yatba te priyaiix 
tatbastu vratya yatba te va^astatbastu vratya yath& to 
nikamastastu. (11) 

Tad yasyevani vidvan vratya udbritegvagnkvadbiMte 
'grdbotre ’titbirgribauagaccbet svayamenamabbyudetya 
vrOyad vratyatisrija bo§yamIti. Sa catisrijejjubuyannaoa* 
tisrijennajubuyat. (12) 

Tad yaayevam vidvan vratya ekaiix ratrimatitbirgribo 1 

vaaati ye pritbivyam pupyalokastan tenavarundbe. (13) ^ 

ISf.B. — ^Tbe following attributes of the Vratya are men* 
tioned here : — 

(a) He wanders about. | 

(5) He wanders among tbe people and is exceedingly ^ 

popular and held in high regard. 

(o) Heds bonoured by tbo king when be comes as 

a guest to bis bouse, r 

(d) When be is a guest with a fire-worsbipper, it 
is with Ms permission that sacrificial oblations 
should be made. 

Except tbe expressions we bare extracted above, tbe * 

rest of tbe book is devoted to a grotesque idealization of ' 

tbe Vratya. 
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GxaCathA Tianslation ; — 

Thete was a roaming Vratya. (I) 

He went away to the people* Meeting and Assembly 
and Anny and Wine followed bim, (9) 

So let tlxe King, to whose house the Vratya, who possesses 
this knowledge, comes as a guest, honour him as superior 
to himself. So he does not act against the mtoreats of 
his princely rank or his kingdom. (10) 

Let him to whose house the Vratya, who possesses this 
knowledge, comes as a guest, rise up of his own accord to 
meet him, and say, Vratya, where didst thou pass the night 1 
Vratya, here is water. Let them refresh thoo. Vratya, 
let it bo as thou plcasost. Vratya, as thy wish is, so lot 
it be. Vratya, os tby desire is, so be it. (11) 

The man, to whose house, when the fires have been taken 
up from the hearth and the oblation to Agni placed therein, 
the Vratya, possessing this knowledge, comes as a guest, 
should of his own accord rise to meet him and say, Vratya, 
give me permission. I will sacrifio©. And if he gives 
permission he should saonfioe, if he does not permit him 
he should not sacrifice. (12) 

He in whose house the Vratya, who possesses this know- 
ledge, abides one night, securcss for himself thereby the holy 
realms that are on earth. (13) 

From this description it has boon inferred by Roth (in 
Bt, Pei/ershurff DtcHonary) that the Vratya idealhsed in the 
Atharva-veda is a Paribrajaka. But this identification 
rests on very slender basis and there is nothing in the 
description, except the fact that he wanders about and is 
honoured both by the King and the people when he comes 
as a guest, which lends colour to Roth’s interpretation. 
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Besides, as pointed out by Macdonell and Keitb,^ Rothes 
identification is not borne out by other passages descriptive 
of the Vratya. It ia beside out purpose to enter here into 
the much-vexed question as to whether the Vratya is a 
non-Auryan, or an Aryanized non-Aryan, or a degenerate 
Aryan. But the V r a t y a in Bk. xv of the Aiharm-vaia 
can by no means be called a Paribrajaka. 

Except the two passages, quoted above from the Uig- 
veda and the Athwrva-^eda respectively, I do not know of 
any other which might suggest the existence of the Pari- 
hrajaka in that age which has been called by Iyengar 

the age of the Mantras ”, The condition of the Brahma- 
carin being the origin of that of the Paribrajaka may be 
left out of the question, for although the Brahmacarin is 
sometimes described as ‘’roaming as far as the land of 
the Madras ”, it is always in search of a teacher or in order 
to learn sacrifice.® The Brahmacarin is a pupil and learner, 
while the Paribrajaka is a wandering religious man, a 
teacher and sage. The later Asrama theory keeps these 
two conditions of life clearly apart. The Vedic hymns, 
therefore, which may be said to constitute the earliest 
and purest Aryan elements in Indian culture, do nob men- 
tion clearly the condition of the religious mendicant. Now, 
among the non-Indian branches of the great Aryan stock, 
although institutions analogous to Indian Brahmanism 
are found, we do not find any traces of the existence of 
religious mendicancy in the earliest monuments of their 
literature. The Druids of Britain, the Brehons of Ireland, 
the Pontiffs of Borne, and the Magi of Persia strongly 

i Seo Index to Vedic Names under V r S t y ft . 

“ See iTdex to Vedic Names under Bralmacarifa \ also Deussen’s 
The UpanisMds, p. 370. 
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resemble tlie Brabmanas of Aryan India> But except 
I in India* we do not know of tke existence of Sramaniam 
I in primitive times in any country occupied by a people of 
I predominatingly Aryan blood or culture, Tbe Macedonians 
who accompanied Alexander wore struolc with wonder at the 
Indian (lymnosophists. If they bad scon anything simUar 
in the Itellenio world, they sxircly would have made at 
least a passing referenoo bo it in their lengthy accounts of 
the OyinnoHOplustfl. 

Ecfarenccfl to the religious mendicant ate found in 
Braljmanical literature after the “ Mantra period ’’ (o,g, 
P&nini^^ JIMha(Uramjah>j}ani$}iad,^ etc.), but the recog- 
nition of religious mendicancy as an institution of Aryan 
Brahmamcal society seems to have been somewhat later. ^ 
This is proved by the gradual development of JLsra ma 
theory in the Bpanishada, The earlier Upanishads, like 
the Chandagya and Brihadaranyalca) do not recognize the 
condition of religious mendioanoy as the Fourth Stage of a 
man’s life, but they assume, rather, only three stages and, 
as DouBsen has pointed out, it is to the later period of the 
BhamasUtras and the Bharmasastras that the fully 
developed theory of the Four Asremas belongs. It may 
be legitimately assumed that if roligloua mendioanoy had 
been an institution as old aa the Vodio Mantras, it would 
have found recognition in the earliest Upanishads. The 

^ Dr. N. 0. Son Gupta in Wa Sources of law and Socieiy in Ancient 
{Oaloutta University Publication), pp. 16 ff., has dealt mth this 

point, 

* Panini mentions BMhhhu Si^im in iv, 3, 100 — ^ParSi^aryya 
bhySrh bhik^unata-sutrayoh. 

* See Srihad&ranyaka, iv, 3, 22 — ^ramapoMrainaitiastapaao’tEpasah. 

* This has been clearly pointed out by Ueuasen. His arguments 
and authorities vnll bo found at pp, 367-9 of TM Upamshads, 
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greater likeHhood ia that it was not a primitive inatitutioa 
of Aryan Bxahmanical society, although the religious 
mendicant existed in India and was held by people in great 
regard. It seems, therefore, reasonable to think that the 
condition of religions mendicancy developed on the Indian 
soil, and was not introduced into the country by the early 
Aryan settlers whose life and society are reflected to us 
from the Vedic Mantras, 

It may be taken for granted that the Brahmanical 
DJmmas^Btra^, although they betray the intrusion into 
them of diverse cultural elements, carry on the traditions 
of ancient Aryan life and society in those ideals which they 
consistently approve and exalt. Now, from the OhSflda* 
gyopanishad down to the latest SamhitdSf we observe the 
preference, consistently held, for the householder’s state, 
the Second Asrama. All the passages bearing on this point 
have been gathered together in the Appendix to this 
chapter. The Upanishad doctrine of “ Emancipation 
through knowledge of Atman seems to have enfeebled 
only for a time the emphasis in Brahmanism on household 
life, by bringing to the foreground the idea of Nyasa, 
Otherwise the Second Asrama ia extolled and exalted, 
regarded as the root and mainstay of the others, and for 
salvation, it is said, one need not go further, Other con- 
ditions of life which tend to prevent or postpone it, e.g. 
persistence in Brahmacarya, etc., are deliberately ruled 
ont.^ The striking contrast that these passages ofier 


^ PIrgliakaJath bralimaoaryarfi, etc., etani lokagupfcyarthara kaleradau 
makatmabliit : NivartitSni karmaiji vyavastbSp^vakaiii vudhaih.— 
Adipuroma, per Para^ara. 

In Vrihan^Nuradipa^Pur&na, xxii, 12-16, among practices avoidable 
in the KaUyuga, though permitted by the sacred books, are meationed 
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to tho Buddliist aad Jaina ideas on Konseliold life is 
eminently suggestive — a contrast wMoli is well illustrated 
by the place and importance of Grihja Sutras in Braliman- 
iam, the nidus out of which the whole body of the A c a r a 
of later Smritis has sprung, and the uxsignidcant place held 
by the Gahapati ya{jiga$ in Buddhism.^ Over against the 
two dubious passages of the Uigmda and the Atharm- 
veda^ we may cite the whole trend of Brahmanieal litexa- 
turo (with the exception of some of the later Hpani- 
shads) to show that Aryan life and society did not favour 
religious mendicancy. What ia more interesting, — ^the 
rooted antagonism to it, though never clearly profossed, 
comes out in many curious forms — iu the idea, for instance, 
that the presence of a Munda (ahaven-headed religious 
mendicant) ia inauspicious and vitiates sacred rites. 
This belief is not due to any lately developed anti- 
Buddhistio bias, for we find an instance of it even in the 
BuUa-nifdta, In Vasala Suita, the Brahmana, Aggika 
Bharadvaja, is engaged in saoriheing to the fire when he 
observes Buddha approaching him and calls out to him in 

YanftpraiJtU04rft.ma md ** BlrghaklLlam brahmacaryam”. FWe also 
ibo (<**! '.‘f f'.r.oi' ! in History of Ancient 

HanJik'-it il l.’!, p. 8. 

* It Tdll bo obaervocl that the Qahaputi Vaggaa look any distlnotivo 
Buddhist oburaotor, Somatlraos, as Kem has pointed out (Man. of 
Ind* Bud,, p, 68), they ate borrowed from the Brfthmanioal soripturea 
and are at variance with Buddhiatio dooidnos. Kem observes that 
Buddhlara la properly a monastic institution, and the laity ia but aooos* 
Bory (ibid., p. 72). Dr. Arobbald Scott finds the broadest distmotlon 
between the Oliristian Church and the Buddhist Church in the fact that 
the work of the former lay outside the limits of the Church, Of Buddlilam, 
he says r " Its lay assooiates, however numerous, were but the fringes 
of religious communities. When, therefore, deterioration in the Order 
sot in, reformation of it by the people was hopeloss,” {BvMhsm and 
(JhHBt/ianity, p, 272.) 
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anger to stay where he is — ^Tatr’eva mundaka tatr’eva 
samanaka tatr’eva vasalaka titthahiti, (Stop there, 0 
Shaven-headed one 1 There, 0 Sramanaka 1 Stand there, 
thou of low caste I) ^ More than fifteen hundred years 
after, the same spirit dictates Mandana Misra when he rails 
at Sankara for intruding on hia oblations, although 
Sankara is a Brahmaua Saimyasin — 

Tadauiih Majjdanami^ro vi^vodevan samkalpya ^ala^ 
grama svagatamiti darbhak^ata-prak^anakale safikara- 
caryapadadvayaiia mapdalastharh dadar^a, Tatak 
saivSiigam vik^ya k^ajjiena kilayaih sannyasiti jfiatva 
kopakolahalacittah kuto mundityavadit iti prathama- 
vakyaiix Mi^rasya.^ 

(Tr. — ^At that time, while Mandana Misra, having invited 
all the gods by the invocation of Salagrama, was washing 
his hand of the Darhha grass, he saw the feet of Sarakara- 
oarya inside the sanctified circle. On inspection of his 
person, he knew him to be a Sannyasin and was in a moment 
distraught with clamorous wrath and cried out, ** Whence 
comes this shaven-headed man ? ” — That was the first 
speech of Misra.) 

If the mystic figure in Book XV of the Anharm-veda 
is really a Paribrajaka, it is significant that he is only a 
Vratya and not a genuine Aryan. 

Another highly significant point to be noticed is that 
one who wishes to embrace the life of a religious mendicant 
has to discard all the marks of Aryan birth and breeding, 
e,g. the sacred tuft of hair, the sacred thread, sacrificial 


^ See PausbSirs S-utla-nipSta, P.T.S., p. 21. 

* See Anandagiri’a Sankara^Yijaya {Jivananda Vidyasagar’s Ed., 
p. 284). 
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rites, Vedic studios, eto,^ Now, tlie factum of this rejection 
of the distinctive marks of Aryan birtli, breeding, and culture 
is glo 55 ed over in tbe Upanisliads by fanciful interpretations. 
The Sannyasi does not oSer Yaga (saoridce), but still he 
may bo said to bo doing Praiji%mliotra (sacrifice to the 
fire of his own hfo) ® ; “ the sacridoial fire he takes up 
into the fire of his belly ; the Gayatd into the fire of his 
speech*'; the Yajfiopavlta (sacred thread) and ^ikha 
(sacred tuft of hair), the symbols of Aryan ritualism, are 
discarded, but “ henceforth meditation alone is to serve as 
sacrificial cord and knowledge as the look of hair— the 
timeless Atman is to he both sacred thread and ‘lock 
of hair * for him who has renounced the world Observe 
the attempt made in these passages to Aryanlze, as it were, 
the Sannyasin — to show that although ho has outwardly 
discarded the marks and symbols of the Aryan, he is still 
80 in mind and spirit, possessing indeed all these signs, 
though it be in a spiritual sense. The glosses were necessary 
because the anomaly of recommending a nomAryan mode 
of hfo was felt. Further, that this mode of life implies a 
definite break with the Vedas and the culture based on their 
authority seems to bo impUed in some of the prehminaries, 
recommended in the Upanisliads, to be gone through by 
^ an intending Sannyasin. One of those is a simple offering 
to fire or water (Javala, 4 ), with the words — Oih sarva- 
bhyo devatSfbhyo yuhomi svahefci (I oiler as a sacrifice 
to all the gods). Here, oih, it is said, implies the three 
Vedas (Mok^mantrastrayyevaih vindetr— ibid.). So the 


^ See AtruneyopanisMi, 1. 

* Soo Doitaaea on 3?ranagD,iliotra, The Upanishads, pp. 124 S. 

* See Doussen^a The UpanishadSf pp. 370, 377, where all the authorities 
are referred to. 
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Vedas are first sacrificed to the gods by the mtending 
Saimyaem. i 

In conclusion, we must note the fact that the position I 

of the Sramanas was regarded by people as being on a 
level of equality with the Brahmanas ; yet the Sramanas 
are sharply distinguished from the Brahmanas^ and tho ^ 

Greek accounts, which have an ineatimablo value as being 
based on the observation, however defective, of real life, 
unbiassed by theories, hear ample testimony to the fact that 
between these two classes there was a spirit of rivalry and 
competition*^ The expression ^Tcmct^Br^hmai^m% is 
taken by Patanjali in illustration of the rule, Yeiafica 
viiodha^i iSa^vatikah those who are at perpetual enmity’^ 

— a rule of Sanskrit Samasa),^ and the word ^ Sramana * 
in the expression need not necessarily be taken in the 
sense of a Buddhist Bhikkhu, for a Sramana might possibly 
mean even a Brahmanioal Paribrajaka or Sannyasi,® 

How these casteless Sramanas,* not recognizing the 
authority of the Vedas,® attacking tho superiority of tho 
Brahmanas,® sharply distinguished from them* attained 

^ Sea Ohap, V, p. 110 (ICIoitaroiios quoted by Strabo). 

• Sea MaMbMeya, loo. olt. * Soo footaoto 5, p, 46. 

• See MadhurH-Sutta of NikSya and elsowlioro to tbe effoot 

that all caates are mergod lu the life of tho Sramana. 

• See Tevijja 8vMa of Digha HikSya (D.HT,, vol. i), and ehowhere in 
the Suda-Pitaixx. 

® See AmbaltJia Suita iu Digha NikSya, (See also Bhys Davids* The 
Dialogues of the Buddha, vol. ii, pp. 103 1!,) ; MadlmiX Svita in ibid, } 
aeo also the famous comparison of Buddhist Dhcmma-Vimya to the 
ocean having eight quaBtiea, iu which the four oastos are likoned to 
four riveis which lose themaelveB in the oooaa {Cvlla,t ix, 1, 4). Similar 
ideas are found elsewhere in Buddhist literature. In tho Jaina Kalpa-- 
Sutra (in Bhadravahu’s Lives of the Jinas) it is said that Arhats, eto,, 
are not bom in " low families, mean families, degraded families, poor 
families, indigent families, beggars* families, or Brahmanical families ” 

(Jaina Sutras, i, p. 226). 
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att equal level witli the liighest caste of Aryan society 
in India appears like a standing puzzle. The result could 
not possibly have been brought about by the inner forces 
[ of Aryan society itself, in which, so far as we can trace, the 

j! Brahmana class occupies the highest and most honourable 

I place, though a trace of Kshatriya antagonism to its 

} superiority appears in the Upanishads as well as in the 

Jaina and Buddhist literature. The clue is probably to 
be found in the fact that the culture which is represented 
i by Y edio literature and its appanages was only one strand— 

j it might be the predominant one — in the highly mixed 

f warp and woof of ancient Indian life and civilization, 

] Since the time of Max Miiller and ‘ the Philologists ’ 

I the theory of the Aryan occupation of India has been 

I considerably modified by researches into Indian ethnology 

; and sociology. The theory is being gradually narrowed 

[ to the conclusion that the Aryans (whether they came in 

[ one immigration or more) wore a " small body of foreign 

[ imnoigrants who, without producing great racial dis- 

I tuxhancoB, acted as a strong leaven, both cultural and racial, 

' in the vast population of Dxavidian and Munda races that 

I occupied India.^ The rich and virile culture of this small 

minority slowly infiltrated the life and civilization of the 
native non-Aryan populations till even the Aryan language 
was adopted by the natives, in whose mouths it changed 
into various dialects, just as rustic Latin fermented into 
the Romance Languages in Southern Europe. The pro- 
cess of Aryanization of northern India was not the forced 
superimposition, but the gradual infiltration, of a dominant 
culture which itself slowly settled into a distinct Indian type. 

^ See Opi)ert’s The Original hihabitanUi of Bharatvarsa and lyengar’a 
Life in Andmi India. 
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TMs piooees seems to liave commenced from its original 
home in a definitely circumscribed circle of peoples in the 
West and passed on towards the East along the valley of 
the Ganges. The literature of the Brdhmcmas points to 
this circle of peoples ; they correspond with those who are 
celebrated by Mann as upright in life ; and they go back to 
the moai} prominent Axym stocks mentioned in the Biff- 
veda?- The Aryans and the Aryanized people assimilated 
to them large bodies of native population, converting them 
to their cult,^ taking them as serfs or slaves, or elevating 
them to some recognized social standing by such ceremonies 
as the Vfdtya-stomas described in the PamamhSa- 
Brdhmcma,^ We cannot trace the successive stages of 
this eastward progress of Aryanization, but the antique 
legend in the ScUapatha-Brdhmana of the progress of Agni 
Vaiswanara marks a stage at which the Aryan influence 
stopped at the sundering stream ” of Sadanira, near the 
confluence of the Ganges and the Jamuna. The legend 
of the Satapatha-Brahmam may be safely taken to be much 
older than the rise of Buddhism and Jainism. Beyond 
the confluence of the Ganges and the Jamuna are located 
many of the most prominent tribes and clans mentioned 
in Pah literature— Vacchas, Oetia, Mallas, Vijjis, Licohavis, 
Videhas, Hosalas, Kasis, SSkyas, Magadhas, and Angas.* 
Three of the eastern tribes, viz, Bangas, Magadhas 
(Bagadhas 1), and Coras, are contemptuously referred 

* Seo Oldenberg’a Th& BuddhUf Excursus I, 

® Bagozin in his Vedic India {Sfcory of the Nations Series) has hazarded 
the oonjeoturo that the O&yalri Mantra was the formula of conversion 
of the ttOU-Aryans by tho Aryan priests. 

’ See Maodonell and Keith’s Index to Vedic under Vratya. 

'* A hat of these tribes and clans occurs in Buddhist India, p. 23 . 
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to in tlie Aitareya Aranyaka as species of birds,^ These 
tribes and clans seem to have been outside the okole of 
the Aryan communities, but between the time of the 
Saiapatha legend and the rise of Buddhism and Jainism, 
they must have been strongly leavened with Aryan thought 
and civilkation. The conclusions that we have formulated 
above are still of a somewhat hypothetical character, 
but it is not possible for ua within the limits of the present 
thesis to deal exhaustively with all the arguments that may 
bo adduced in support of thorn,— arguments turning on 
various aspects of [niliau proto-history and pre-history. 

If, then, wo make the perfectly legitimate supposition 
that from ago to age a process of Aryanization had been 
going on in northern India before the rise of Buddhism, 
profoimdly induonoing tribe after tribe and clan after clan, 
this Aryan loavon must have worked in two converging 
lines — (i) in the spread of Aryan thoughts, ideas, and beliefs, 
and (ii) in the much slower process of modification and 
replacement of non-Aryan institutions by the Aryan. We 
know how rapidly mind influences mind and how slowly 
the settled habits of social life are changed and modified. 
Historical instances may be taken at random from almost 
anywhere— -even from modern India itself under European 
influence. The process of uAryanization on the mere 
intelleotual side must have gone on in the East at a more 
rapid rate than that in social customs and institutions, 
and from this fact some interesting results emerge. The 
divergence between the twofold process of Aryanization, 
on the intellectual side and the social, would tend to increase 
more and more as we receded further and further east from 

^ Ai Ar. ii, 1, 1. But the expresaion is of doubtful import aud 
oanuot be insisted on, 
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tlie liomeland of Aryan culture, the Aryavarta, and 
the result of this difEerence would naturally be more 
palpable and pronounced at the eastern borderland of 
Aryan civilization, exactly where, in the sixth century 
B.c*^ Buddhism and Jainism arose. 

How the distinctive mental culture of the Aryans had 
by the eighth and seventh centuries, various moans of 
conservation, various modes of expression. First, there 
was the priestly class of society, the Brahmanas, the reposi- 
tories of traditional learning ; it was by them that philosophic 
speculations were carried on and developed. Secondly, 
there were clannish academies of learning, lilre the Parishad 
of the Panoalas, to which Svetaketu, as in the Brihad- 
a/rmyakopemahadt went for instruction.^ Thirdly, there 
were the domestic seats of learning, the residences of 
Aoaiyas, Upadhyayas, and Gurus. Fourthly, there were 
probably a few universities like the one of Asiatic fame that 
'flourished at Takkasila, with the traditions of which the 
Buddhist Jatahas are replete. Did analogous institutions 
exist among the peoples of the East—the non-Aryan or 
imperfectly Axyanized tribes and clans ? 

If the answer be in the negative, it would be reasonable 
to presume that when Aryan thought and culture 
invaded their society it was diflused and dispersed among 
the people. ‘Wlxo among them would be professors of the 

* ^retakoturlia va aruuej^t paficSlanSiii parigadamajagSma, vi, 2, 1, 
It appears from this reference ttot tlio Parishad was an aoademio 
institution attached to a clan to whioh learners, after completion of 
prelimmary studies, used to resort. The descendants of the Vedio 
Parishads may he traced, on the one hand, to the King’s Sabha, 
mentioned by Mcmiu, viii, 1 j Yd^'navalkyaf ii, 1 et seq, ; Nd/t'oda, 1, 
16, 6to. j and, on the other hand, to ParMada, mentioned by Vaaklhat 
iii, 20 ; Qnutarndf xxviii, 49, and other Sninti writers. 
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now learning ? They had jirobahly no Brahmanas among 
them, no class of men who were traditionary repositories 
of learning. How could this new learning produce among 
them complete systems of philosophy ? They had probably 
no conservative and corporate centres of learning, academies 
or universities, whore spoouktive ideas are moulded into 
philosophic systems. The impact of Aryan thoughts, 
ideas, speculations of philosophy, on the imperfectly 
Aryam;5od communities, without the charaotoriatic Aryan 
institutions, seems to me to have given birth some three 
centuries before the birth of Buddhism itself (if an approxi- 
mate chronology wore needed) to a class of men answering 
to the Brahmanas in Aryan society, who went about in 
a missionary spirit, dealing in phUosopMo speculations, 
teaching the uninstmeted, and gaining honour and reputa- 
tion wherever they went. They were the toroh-hcarers of a 
new Aryan learning like the Seholaslid Vagmiss of Eenais- 
sanco Europe, This seems to me to have been the true 
origin of the Sramanas. Even in the sixth century b.o. 
they were much more in evidence in the eastern regions, 
for the reasons stated above, and they therefore occupy a 
more distinguished place in the literature that originated in 
the East — in the Buddhist P i t a Ic a s and Jaina A n g a s. 
“ It is in the East,” says an ancient Buddhist tradition, 
** that the Buddhas arc born/^ ^ 

If the above account of the origin of the Sramanas in 
India ho accepted, it should help us a good deal in under- 
standing several points about the Sramana. The Sramana 
is a religious teacher, seeking convertites ; he is necessarily 
a panpatetie, for the institution of residential teaching 


^ fieo Cullavagga, xii, 2, 8. 
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is not estabHsLed among the imperfectly Aryanized com- 
rnTtnities ; hia speculations are fragmentary and unaystem- 
atio, as, in the absenoo of such consolidating agencies as 
academies and universities, we may naturally expect them 
to be ; he is honoured as much as a Brahmana because 
hia function is the same, namely, spiritual inatruction ; 
and he is always a more important personage in the literature 
which redoota the IHo and society of the East ; lastly, he 
is extremely in earnest, full of all the zfeal that characterizes 
the professor of any learning that is comparatively new, 
The institation of Sramanism. thus grew up among the 
imperfectly Aryanized communities of the East, sj)read, 
flourished, and heoame highly popular, and with the 
remarkable elasticity which is characteristic of Brahmanism, 
was later on affiliated to the Aryan system of life, be- 
coming the Eourth A s r a m a , Along the upper reaches 
of the Ganges, where there existed residential teachers, 
clannish academies, and the Brahmana class, the place and 
function of the wandering philosophers was neither note- 
worthy nor important, hence their scanty recognition in 
Brahmanioal literature. But lower down they grew in 
number and importance, and their religio-intelleotual 
activities affected more deeply and widely the life of the 
people, and it is to this fact that we must attribute their 
abundance and pxe-emmenoe in Buddhist and Jaina 
literature which had grown up in the East, 


APPENDIX 

(The exaltation of the Second Asrama in Brahmanical 
Literature) 

1 

Chdndafjyopani^adt Prapathaka 8, Xhai;ida 1^'*^ 
Taddliaitad Brahma prajapata uvaca piajapatirmanave 
Manual prajabhya acaryyakiilad voclamadhttya yathavi- 
dhanaih garohkarmati^e^opabhisamfciiyakutiimve teau 
de^o Hvddhyayamadhiyano dliannikaii vidadhadatmani 
sarvendriydpi saitiprat^t-hapyaliiiriaan sarvabhiltanyan- 
yatra tirthebliyah ea Idmlvevani vartayan yavadayusaiii 
forahmalokamabliiflarapadyato na ca punaravarlate m ca 
punaravartato. 

Translation by Ganganath Jha — 

This Brahma declared to Prajapati, Prajapati to Mann, 
and Manu to his children : one who has studied the Veda 
at the place of a teacher, according to the prescribed role, 
during the time left, after performing the duties to iihe 
teacher, and haYing obtained his discharge, settled in his 
house, studying the Yeda at some saored place, and has 
begotten virtuous sons, having withdrawn all his senses 
into the Self, never giving pain to other creatures, except 
at certain specially ordained places and times — one who 
behaves thus throughout his life reaches the world of 
Brahman, and does not return — yea, he returns not. 

2 

Qaidama, chap, iii — 

Brahmaoari grihastho bhiksurvaikhanasa iti tesam 
grihastho yoniraprajananatvaditare^am* 
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TranelatioE — ■ 

Student, Houseliolder, Mendicant, Ascetic — of tliem the 
householder is the source, as the others do not leave any ^ 

issue. 

3 

Mam, chap, iii, w, 77-80— f 

Yatha vayuih sama^ritya vartante sarvajantaval^ 

Tatha grihasthamadritya vartante sarva a^rami^i \ I 

Yasmat trayopyaj^ramino jfianenarmena oanvaharh | 

Grihasthenaiva dharyyante tasmajjye^thn^raml gnhi. 's 

Translation — 

As all creatures depend upon air for life, so do the men 
of ah other dsromcts depend on the householder. The state 
of the householder is the highest, as it is the householder ( 

who maintains the people of the three other dsramas by 
daily supply of food and instruction. 

(Of. also ibid., chap, vi, vv. 87, 89, 90.) ^ 

4 

Va^i^tha, chap, viii— 

Grihastha eva yajato grihasthastapyate tapas 
Caturnama^ramanantu grihasthastu vi^i^yate : | 

Yatha nadinadah sarve samudre y&nti saihsthitim i 

Evama^raininah sarve grihasthe yanti saihsthitim : 

Yatha matarama^tya sarve jivanti jantavah 

Evam grihasthama^ritya sarve jivanti bhiksukah. ♦ 

Translation — 

It is the householder who offers sacrifice, it is he who 
practises austerities : so the state of the householder excels i,, 

among the Four Asramas* As all streams and rivers seek ) 

shelter in the sea, so the people of all asramas seek shelter j 

with the householder. As all creatures need the mother’s 
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protection for tlieir life, so tlie others are beggars for the 
householder’s protection. 


5 


chap, v, w. 5, 6— 

Yanaprasiho brahmacari yati^oaiva tatha dvijah 
Orihasthasya prasadona jivantete yathavidhi; 
GriUastha eva yajate grihasthastapyato tapas 
Bata caiva grihasthal> ayat tasmajjye?tho griha^raud. 
Translation — 

Tiie rocluflo, the student, the mendicant, as well as the 
man of twice-born caste, live in accordance with their 
regulations tlirough the good grace of the householder. 
It is the householder who oilers sacrifice, it is he who 
practises austerities. Ho is also the giver— -and therefore 
the householder is the highest of aU. 

6 

Yi^r)U^ chap, lix, w. 28, 29 — 

Grihastha eva yajate gristhastapyate tapas 
Badati ca grihasthaatu taBmajjyestho griha^ranoi : 
Ei^ayaJ?. pitaro deva bhfitanyatithayastatha 
iiaaato kutumbebhyastasmajjye^ho griha^rami. 
Translation — 

It is the householder who oilers sacrifice, it is he who 
practises austerities, it is he who gives— therefore the man 
in the state of the householder is the highest of all. The 
Bisis, the elders, the gods, other creatures, guests, and 
kindred are protected by him, and bo the householder is 
the highest. 
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7 

Vyasa^ cliap. ii-- 

G^riLa^ramat paro dltarma nasti nasti pimal;i punali 
SaTvatirtliaplialani tasja yatlioktam 7 aatu palayot. 
Translation — ' 

There is no luglior Dliama than iho state of the hoiiso- 
holdcT. Ho who observes it in the manner kid down 
obtains the benefit of visiting all the holy places. 

8 

YaH§ipia/f chap, viii— 

Nityodahi nityayajiiopaviti 
Nityasvadhyayi patit^imavarji : 

Ritaii gaochan vidhivacc jnhvan 
Na oyavyate brahmajjo brahmalokat. 

Translation — 

The Brahmana who bathes daily, has his sacred thread 
on him always, studies the Vedas every day, does not accept 
food from degraded people, has commerce with his wife 
according to season, oilers sacrifice according to the pre- 
scribed rites, does not miss Heaven. 

(Of. also Ohmdagyo 2 )ani^ad, viii, 15.) 


CHAPTEB III 

The Sangha and the Patimokkha: Development 
OP T«K latteb 

Tho Paribrajaka^by tbo necossitj of bis manner 
of life, bad to live outside tbo pale of organized society : 
bo was absolved from all social and domestic ties. But, 
©von for a professed recluse and solitary, tbo deep-seated 
gregarious instinct of man is difficult to abjure. Thus 
among primitive Paribrajakas, sects and parties appear 
to have abounded. Wo find Sangbas and Gan as 
among them, each recognizing tbo Icadorabip of a spiritual 
bead. The famous story of Sanjaya in MahiZvagga, 1, 23, 
is an illustration in point. Sanjaya was at tbe bead of 
two hundred and fifty Paribrajakas, and among them two 
who were afterwards destined to be tbe foremost of 
Buddba^s disciples, Sariputta and Moggallana, When 
these two communicated to Sanjaya tbexr desire of trans- 
ferring their spiritual allogianco to Buddha, Sanjaya 
offered to divide tbe leadership of tbo Gann with them — 
Sabbeva tayo imam ganam paribarissama ti (we tliree 
shall load this Gana). In tbe same story tbe relation be- 
tween a Paribrajaka leader, called elsewhere a Gana- 
cariya, and bis body of followers is set out in tbe 
following dialogue between Sariputta and Assaji: — Sari- 
putta asks : Kam ’si tvam av\iso uddissa pabbajito, ko 
va te sattba, kassa va tvam dbammam rocesiti ? (Tr.-— 
Under whose guidance, sic, have you accepted religious 
mendicancy 1 Who is your Master ? Whose doctrine 
is after your mind?) (Tbe same q^uestion, it will be 
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observed, is put by Upaka to Buddlia iu MaMvagga, 
i, 6, 7.) Assaji anerwera : Atth’ avuso mabasamano sakya- 
putto sakyakula pabbajifco, tabam bbagavantam uddissa 
pabbajito, so oa me bhagava sattba, tassa cabam bbagavato 
dbammam recemlti, (Tr, — Sir, I have accepted religious 
meudioanoy under tbe guidance of tbe great Samana, 
Sakyaputta, who passed on into tbe state of religious mendi-* 
canoy from tbe Sakya clan. The same lord is my Master. 
I follow bis dootrino.) Sariputta next puts tbe question : 
Kimvadi panayasmato sattba* Kimaklcbayfti. (Tr. — 
Wbat is your Master’s doctrine, sir 1 How is it named ?) 
To which Assaji replies : Abam kbo avuso navo acirapab- 
bajito adbunagato imam dbammavinayam na t’aham 
salckomi vittbarena dbammam desetum, api oa te sam- 
Icbittena attbam vakkbamiti. (Tr. — Sir, I am a neopbyto, 
newly ordained and recently admitted, I cannot explain 
exhaustively this doctrine and rule. But I will explain 
its purport briefly.) 

This brief conversation between Sariputta and Assaji 
is highly significant. Among tbe Paribrajakas, it appears 
from this, there were founders and leaders of sects who bad 
organised bodies of followers recognising their headship* 
Six of them are frequently referred to in tbe Pali books 
as Sangbi Uani Ganaoariyo.^ One who bad 
left tbe household state would often be a convert to a sect- 
leader, a Gandcariya (uddissa pabbajito), reoog- 

^ See Samannaphjola Sutta (Bigta nikaya), 2-7, The names are — 
Pnrano Kassapo, MolcJkhali Gosalo, Ajito Kesa-Kambalo, Pakudho 
Kaooayano, Sanjayo Bolatfchipufcto, Nigantho Natha-putto. They are 
alldeaoribedas S anghi,GanI,Gau&oariyo, and brief aooounts 
are given of the doctrines held by them. The names occur in many 
places besides, e.g., Mah&parimbbana Sutlanta, r, 26', Gullavaggct, 
T, 8, 1, etc. 
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nimg iiim aa Ma master {S a 1 1 li a) and acceptmg kis 
doctrines (I) h a m m a m). He would thereby be admitted 
to the membership of a certain Gana or Sangha, 
though ho would be free to withdraw from it and affiliate 
himself to anothorA The Brahmanioal works, however, 
in tho rules which they lay down for the regulation of 
the Baribrajaka, contain no clear allusion to such associa- 
tions among tho Pnribrajakas. Dr. Bhys Davids, however, 
finds some obscure indications of the existence of associa- 
tions of this kind among tho Brahmanioal ParibrajakaB 
too.® It ia curious to observe how in tho fourth 
Asrama there grow up a typo of association resembling 
tho asaocialion of a fcoachor and his pupils, as in tho 
first Asrama, and in Pali literature tho relation between a 
S a 1 1 h a and his followers is often and often indicated 
by the word Brahmacariya.”^ Like the other 
great teachers of his time, Buddha was tho founder of a 

* Tliua in tho sequel to tlie story of Ssojaya, ilfaAd., 1, 23, SSriputia 

and MoggaUfina, and with them probably the whole body of Sanjaya’s 
followers* raoeivo the EU Bhikkhu from Buddha (ibid,, i, 

U, 4, 6). 

* Soo Bhys Bavidfl’ JBMddUsi India, p, 146 ; " In a note on Pfininl, 
iv, 3, 110* there aro mentioned two Brahmin Orders* the Karmandinas 
and the B&rEftarinas. Now in the Mas^Uma (3, 298)* the opinions of a 
certain Barasariyo* a Brahmin teacher, are disottssed by Buddha. It is 
very probable that ho was either the founder or an adherent of tho 
second of theso schools. In any case the Order still existed at the time 
when tho noto to Panini was made, and it is probably referred to in an 
inaoription mentioned by Cunningham ” {Arc%, Me, xx, 106). 

* e,g, Sonjaye paribbajake brabmaoariyam oarantl — MaM.y 1, 23. 
" Thus in the standing phrase used to state that so and so lias become 
an Arhat, It is said he has realissed the aim of the higher life {BraJma- 
carij/a-parij/osanam) ** — Bbys Davids’ Dialogues of Buddha, vol. ii, 
p. 192. Oldenborg seems to have notieod tins curious rosemblanoe. He 
says ! " Tho Order of Buddhists presents, as long as the Master is aUve, 
a union of teachers and scholars after the Brahmanioal model *’ {Buddha, 
translated by Hoey* 1882). 
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sect of Paribrajakas. Many people were initiated into this 
sect, recognizing Buddha as theii Sattha and accepting 
his D h a m m a ♦ The Pali scriptures represent him as 
being accompanied in his peregrinations with a great 
multitude of followers (mahatS bhikkhusanghena 
saddham), and this body of Buddha’s followers came to 
be known as Oatuddisa Bhikkhusangha>thQ 
significance of which phrase wo shall examine later on. 

In the VimyafitcUca the followers of Buddha are called 
Sakyaputta Samanas, Buddha himself is 
freq^uently called Sakyaputta. But in what relation 
Buddha stood to these Sakyaputta Samanaa, the original 
body of Ms followers, is somewhat difficult to make out. 
We are confronted with the inevitable question whether 
the Sakyaputta Samanas constitute a mere Seot,^ a G a n a 
or Sangha (in its original sense), or an Order.® In 
other words, the question is : Was there merely a com- 
munity of faith and belief among them, or was there any 
external bond of union, e.g. a distinguishing sign, common 
observance of distinctive rites, any special code of conduct, 
etc. ? The distinction between a Sect and an Order is of 
the broadest, and the loose use of these two terms has 
often led to a confusion of ideas as regards the true 
character of the original body of Buddha’s followers. 

The Sakyaputta Samanas constituted, as we have said, 
one of the several Sanghas or Ganas into which 
the vast Paribrajaka community of India of the sixth 

^ The Oxford New Mngiliah Dictionary explama a S e o t aa " a religious 
following } adherence to a particular teacher or faith ** (4th meaning). 

“ This word is explained in the Oxford New JSSngUsh Dictionary as 
signifying " a bod.y or sooiety of persona living by common consent under 
the same roHgious, moral or social regulation or discipline ; a monastio 
society or fraternity ” (7th meaning). 
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century B.o, waa divided. In the Buddhist Sangha there 
was no doubt the bond of a common I) h a m m a which is 
represented by that body of cardinal doctrines which are 
repeated again and again in the Nihayas, summed up in the 
MaMparinihbdna SuUanta, and included by later writers 
in their category of the BodhapakhUyd dhmnma?- But 
this I) h a m m a that bound together the Sangha, of 
which Buddha was the S a 1 1 h a , was not more philosophy 
or creed, but had a practical ethical bearing which wo find 
clearly exhibited in Sdmama-^liala Sutla and elsewhere. 
There were certain rules of moral conduct associated with 
the primitive Buddhist faith. But what was the general 
character of these rules *? Even a rapid review of them 
would leave no room for doubt that they could not be 
intended to serve as the distinctive rules of any religious 
Order. They relate to right conduct generally as under- 
stood by the Baribrajakas, and one may find many of them 
even in St, Benedict’s Instruments oj Good Worhs,'^ We 
cannot find in these rules the distinctive Buddhistic stamp 
that strongly marks and individualizes, for instance, 
the statement of Buddhist faith in the Malidparinibhma 
SuUcmta. In the primitive Buddhist community, while 
the I) h a m m a was the special “ dhamma ” of a particular 
Sangha, the V i n a y a was not of this character ; it 
was not the special Vinaya of a particular Order, but 
was one of broad and general application. An episode 

1 They aro onuraerated, in the MaMpaHnihbtina Suttanta as Satl- 

patth3 .. ~ '’ndriya, Bala, Bojjhanga, 

Ariyo \ ' > given an analysis of thorn 

in Dialogues of Buddha, vol, iii, pp. 129-30. See also Hardy’s Nelti- 
Pakamna (P.T.S.), Intro,, pp. xxx-xxxii. 

® gee chap, iv of Phe Rule of St. Benedict, translated by Gaaq^uot in 
the King’s Olasaios Series (Chatto and Windus). 
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in the Mahdpwnmhbdm Suttanla throws a flood of light 
on this point^^ Ananda expresses to Buddha the hope 
*‘na tava Bhagava parimbbayissati na yava BhagavS 
bhikkhu-sangham arabbha Mnoid ova udaharatiti ’ ' , (Tr 
The Lord will not decease till he has said at least something 
concerning the Order of Bhilrkhus.) Buddha repudiates 
the idea, saying: “Kim Ananda Tathagato bhikldxu-* 
sangham arabbha kinoid ova udaharissiti” (Tr.— -Wliy, 
Ananda, should the Lord say something concerning the 
Order of BMkkhus % and refuses to lay down any rules 
for the Sangha, saying : “ Xatliagatassa kho Ananda na 
evam hoti, Aham bhikkhu-aangham pariharissamlti vS- 
mam’ uddesiko bhikkhu-sangho ti va” (Tr.— Tathagata 
never thinks that I should lead the Order or that the Order 
is under my guidance) — a curious inconsistency with what 
Assaji says : “ taham bhagavantam uddissa pabbajito ’* 
(I accepted religious mendicancy under the gxiidance of 
that Lord) — an inconsistency in which we may discover the 
beginning of a change of character of the Buddhist 
Sangha.’^ Now considering this episode “in the only 
way in which any such record can be considered authentic, 
that is, as evidence of beliefs hold at the date at which it 
was composed”,® the conclusion is irresistible that the 
idea of the primitive Buddhist community was that Buddha 
himself had laid down no distinctive rules for the regulation 
of the Sangha, which must, therefore, have been of later 
growth. There may seem to be an apparent inconsistonoy 
in Buddha’s saying later on in the same Suttanta, “ Yo vo 

1 See oliap, ii, 24, 25 {Digha NiMya, P.T.S,, vol. ii, pp, 90, 100). 

* See Chap, VI, pp. 141-3. 

’ Bliys Davids’ Tim Dialogues of Buddha, vol. iii, p. 77. 
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Ananda maya dlianiDao ca Tdnayo ca desito/^ eto.^ 
(0 Auanda, tlie docixine and rules laid down by me, eto.), 
but tbe inconsistency vanisliea if we regard vin^yo 
in the present context as not signifying the rules of an 
Order, but only the general rules of right conduct. It is, 
however, in the DhammiJca Suita in Sutta-nipata that we 
discover an approach to the formulation of a distinctive 
body of rules designed for a particular religious Ordor.^ 
The rules given in this Suita do nob betray the character 
of a redaction from the Vimyapitaha, and we find no hard 
and fast elaboration of details, but only some broad and 
general rules which, however, apply specifically to a 
Buddliist BhOdchu. The next step must have been to 
give a new character and authority to the rules by making 
them into the special rules of the Buddhist Order, and I 
am inclined to think that this step was taken at the First 
Buddhist Council about the historicity (though not the 
date) of which no reasonable doubts can be entertained. 
The whole corpus of Buddhist canon law has been moulded 
according to the theory that it proceeded bodily from the 
lips of Buddha, which is indeed analogous to the theory 
of the Vedic origin of Hindu law adhered to by Hindu 
lawyers.^ No true lustorioal view of either is possible 
unless we are prepared to lift the obscuring veil of such 
traditionary origins, Among the Baribrajakas of the sixth 
century b.o. certain rules of right conduct such as the 
Silas were generally recognized. The condition of 

1 Vi, 1 (D.K., p. Id4). 

» Se© vv. 10-22. 

* Dharmasya. ^Sa'bdamUlatvada^^atda.manapek^ya-m sySt. Apioa 
karferiflamanyat pramai^iamanuraSiuwh syat. Virodke tvanapek^yam 
syMasati hyanomSaarii lietnidar^anacoa^— Jaimini’s PUrm-Mim&mB&t 
i, 3. 1-4. 

G 
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xeligious mendIcaEcy nattiially oomioted certain practices 
and abstinences. There is no reason to suppose that the 
Buddhist Paribrajakaa did not abide by them. It seems, 
on the other hand, as the story of Subhadda would seem 
to signify/ that Buddha had enjoined strictness with regard 
to many of them. The followers of the great Teacher 
obeyed these rules of Paribrajalcs life, oa presumably the 
other Paribrajakas also did. But afterwards tbo moat 
important of such general and universal rules of right 
conduct for the ParibrSjakas were modided and trans- 
formed into the speoido rules of a Buddhist Order. Por 
instance, we find the GatBri Aha/raniymhi 1, 78), 

which are nothing but general rules involved in the 
acceptance of the religious life of theParibrajaka, enacted 
into the four Parajika Dhamma, becoming thereby 
part of the canon law of the Buddhist Order. It is highly 
probable that a settlement of the Buddhist V i a a y a was 
made in this way, and it appears to have been effected at 
the First Buddhist Council The character of the First 
Council, however, has been much obscured by later 
traditions. The account of the proceedings has little 
historical value, and no conclusion can be based upon it. 
Yet certain indisputable points stand out in the legendary 
account that we find in the eleventh Khandaka of the 
Cullavagga. In the first place, though both Dhamma 
and V i n a y a are said to have been jehearsed here, the 
council is called Vimya-Sang^ti,^ la the second place, 
we observe the more important place that is accorded, both 
in the statement of the reason and occasion for the holding 

^ Malwfarinibbawi SullaniUt vi, 20, e.g, uppaduta ca boxna Idain 
VO kappati ** Idam vo na kappati ”, idani paua mayam yam 
jeohissama tom Icarissama, yam na icoliiBsSma tarn na karissamSti, 

!* Gullavaggor, xi, 1, IC (V.P„ n, p. 292), 
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of tlie council and in the proceedings themselves, to 
V i n a y a than to Bhamma. In fact, reading the 
whole account between the lines, it appears clearly that 
though the historical story of Subhadda naight not have 
been, as has been shown by Oldonberg,^ the- immediate 
occasion for tho holding of the council, it was initiated 
primarily for the purpose of settling what Buddha had 
permitted and what not. In other words, the main object 
of tho council was to gather up togotlior the rules of right 
conduct which had been mentioned by Buddha at various 
times and, by giving them an authoritative Buddhistic 
stamp, to convert them into the special rules of a particular 
religious Order. In speaking, therefore, of the original 
Buddhist community we must not speak of a religious 
Order, for this imjjlios some external bond of union other 
than a common d h a m m a . The 0 a n a s and 
S a n g h a a among the primitive Baribrajakas of the sixth 
century n.o. wore probably none of them religious Orders — 
they wore simply different sects of a heterogeneous com- 
munity of religious mendicants, 
ff The primitive Buddhisi, Sangha in Pali literature is 
ofi^n called the Catuddisa Bhikkhn-Sangha* 
^ The phrase is of pretty frequent occurrence not only in 
i^the Buddliist scriptures,^ but also in many donatory 
linsoriptions,® some of which date back to the time of 

5 Oldonberg’a Vimyapilakam, vol. i, Intro., pp. xxvi-xxviU. 

» MaMvagga, vlu, 27, 6 ; OuHlavagga, vi, 1, 4 j ibid, vi, 0, 1 ; Mta- 
danta SutUt, 24 (D.N,, vol i, p. US), oto. 

« Inscription ftt Dambulla Tomplo m Ceylon (Asoka's time)— Ind. 
Aid,, 1872, p. 139. 

VKarlo Cave Inscriptions : Sp. Incl, vii, No. 7, pp. 68, 88. „ 

^Nftsik Cave Biscriptiona t /«<?., viu, No. S, pp. 62, 76, 76, 82, 90, etc. 
V Mathura LioH'Capital Insonption: Ind., ix, No. 17 {area 

120 B.O.). 
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Asolca. The peisistency with wHcli the expression is 
used in reference to the primitire Buddhist Sangha seems 
to indicate that it was used originally not as a descriptive 
phrase merely, but as a name. In the inscriptions alluded 
, to, the donors make endowments on a body of monks 
resident at a particular monastery to the uso of the 
Sangha of tho Four Quarters, In tlie Pali scriptures 
the gift of a monastery is always made to Catuddiaa 
Bhiklchu-Sangha/ and this form of donation is adliored to 
in the inscriptions, though, as I shall show, in tho former 
case the expression is the name of a real, existing body of 
men, in the latter it is only the expression of an ideal 
entity. M. Senart, however, has given a diSerent inter- 
pretation of the phrase, Catuddisa Sangha, occurring in 
i.^the donatory inscriptions,® and it is necessary for us to 
examine his views. ** Monastic communities,*’ says Sonart, 
“ may be classified in two respects, viz., according to their 
' residence and according to the sect to which they belong. 
This double restriction is excluded in i3rmciple by the 
mention of Catuddisa Sangha, though in some oases, and 
according to tho disposition of tho donor, it may moan 
specially one or the other.” He instances a Nasik cave 
inscription (no. xv, 1, 7) and says that all these endow- 
ments were made, not for the use of the specified body of 
monks at a particular monastery, but for all tho monks 
from whatever quarter of the world they might come, 
taking up their lodgings at that monastery during tho 
rains. Now Senart’s argument is ingenious but not con- 
vincing. The phrase BangJm of the Four Quarters had been 

^ e,g. KHiadanta Bvita, 24 voL i, p. 146) ; Gullavaggctf vi, 1, 4 ; 
ibid., vi, 0, 1, 

* See JSpigra:phica indtea, vol. vd, pp, 60-60. 
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in nso long before the date of the inscriptions and long 
before the later Buddhist scots and separate congregational 
organizations had come into existence. We find it 
frequently* in the yimya^itaka and in Ceylonese 
inscriptions dating back to the time of Aaoka used in con- 
texts whore no special signification of univoraality is 
intended. The phrase, in fact, was an historical one. 
Besides, the custom in lator times was for monks belonging 
to a particular monastery to spend the Fossa (Rain retreat) 
in that monastery^ If so, the phrase in the donatory 
inscription becomes an idle one and not of any practical 
significance, as M. Senarfc suggests. The real interpretation 
of the phrase is, to my mind, different from that put upon 
it by Senart. In Buddha^s lifetime there had grown up a 
community of his followers, a S a n g h a founded by 
Buddha, who were described as the Sangha of the Four 
Quarters, because they recognized no limitations of caste 
(as Tedandim or BrAhmanical Sannyasis did) or of locality. 
As time wont on, the original Sangha underwent 
divisions and subdivisions, but it began at the same time 
to bo idealized. The Sangha of the Four Quarters meant 
latterly an ideal confederation which had at one time an 
historical reality. A Sangha in later times simply 
meant a body of resident monks at a particular monastsery, 
but Catudclisa B hik khu - San gh a meant an 
ideal body, and it was to this ideal entity that donations 
were formally made. The two difierent meanings are 
obvious in one Hasik inscription where the donor gives a 
cave to the Sangha of the Eoux Quarters, and gives as a 
perpetual endowment 100 JS^ahapet/ruts in the hand of the 
Sangha (data oha nena akhayanivi kMpanasata sanghasa 
^ See Otap, V, pp 131-2. 
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hathe).^ Here the first Sangha refers to the ideal con- 
federation of the followers of Buddha to which donations 
were made according to custom and form, and the second 
to the real Sangha, the resident body of monks, who were 
capable of receiving and holding property. 

The idealization of the Sangha in Buddhism is an 
interesting phenomenon. In the Qetohhila SiUta a Bhikkhu 
is enjoined to have faith in SaUhd, Dhammaf Sangluif and 
Sihhha,^ This is only a stage removed from the later 
creed of Buddha, Dhamma, and Sangha, in which formula 
Sangha must be considered an ideal entity which may 
be equiparated with Buddha and Dhamma. A complete 
idealization of the Sangha is observed in the views held by 
the dooetio school of the Mahdsunnatdvddins * in the age 
of Asoka, who held that the Sangha could not accept gifts 
or purify them or enjoy, eat and drink, or that gifts given 
to it brought great reward. Here, indeed, we have an 
explanation of the curious wording of the donation referred 
to above. The formal dedication is made to the CSiuddisa 
Bhikfchu-Sangha, but the pecuniary endowment is made 
on the r^al Sangha which is capable of accepting and 
enjoying gifts. 

The Buddhist Sangha existed, then, originally as a sect 
of the Paribrajaka community of the sixth century n.o. 
It rested on the basis of a common Dhamma and had at 
first no special Vinaya of its own. It is impossible to say 
at what point of time, but certainly very early m its history, 

^ See Mp. InA., vol. viii, Ko, 8, p. 90. 

® See Oeiokhla Sutta (IMTantima Nikaya), 3-6, 16-18. (Translated 
by Rhys DaYids in Buddimi SvMaa, S.B.E., xi, pp 224, 228-9.) 

* See XatMvatthu, bk, xvu, 0, 7, 8, 9 (Aiing and Davids* Paints of 
Controversy, P.T.S., 1916, pp. 318-20), 
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tlie Beet of Buddlxa, the Catuddisa Bhilckhu-Sangha, devised 
an external bond of union which was called P a t i - 
m o k k h a . This Patimokkha seems to have been some- 
thing quite dijderent from what the term imports to ns now. 
In the MaJidpaddm Suita the idea occurs to Vipassi, while 
staying at Bandhamati, of asking the Bhikkhus living 
there to go on preaching missions and come hack to 
Bandhumaii after every six years to rocito the Patimokkha. 
The Patimokkha, roliearscd by Vipassi, is, curiously enough, 
sometliing totally dillorent from the Patimokkha wo know 
of. It consists only of a few hymnal verses which we find 
incorporated in tho DJuimmapada, The following are the 
verses that constitute this Patimokkha ^ : — 

Khanti paramam tapo titikkha 
Nihbanam paramam vadanti Buddha 
Ka hi pabbajito pariipaghati 
Saraano hoti paxam vDiothayanto. 

Sabba-pa^passa akaranam, kusalassa upasampada 
Saoitta-pariyodapanam, etam Buddhana sasanam. 

(Tr.— The Buddhas call patience the highest penance, 
long-suffering tho highest NirvSna ; for ho is not a mendi- 
cant who strikes others, ho is not a Samana who insulta 
others. This is tho Rule of the Buddhas : abstinence 
horn all sins, the institution of virtue, the inducement of 
a good heart.) 

These verses ending with “ etam Buddhana sasanam ” 
axe, it will be observed, nothing more than a con- 
fession of faith, and this confession of faith constituted 
the Patimokkha of Vipassi and Ms followers at 

^ See MaMjfxid&na Sutla (Digta Nikaya), 3, 28 (B.K., vol. h, p. 49) ; 
BJutmmajxida, 184-6. The last two Imea of the verses quoted are not in 
the Dluxmmc^ada. 
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Bandliumati. Wliat was, then, the original connotation 
and significance of the term Patimokklia? What 
was the original idea of the Buddhist community which it 
expressed ? Some light might bo thrown on these questions 
by the etymology of the word, if only we could definitely 
settle it, “ The etymological meaning of a word/* says 
Max Miiller, “ is always extremely important both psycho- 
logically and historically because it indicates the point 
from which certain ideas started/* ^ From this point of 
view the etymology of the word, Patimokkha, may be 
carefully considered, as it might indicate to us the starting- 
point of the later development of the institution of Path 
mokkha among the Buddhists. 

But here, unfortunately, we are on slippery gcound. 
Various etymologies have been suggested for the word 
Patimokkha, 2 but in these conjectural etymologies 
sufficient attention has not been paid to the fact that 
the word is older than the present shape of the formulary, 
now so called **.^ It is futile to foist on a word an etymo- 
logy which suits only its later developed moaning, iCern 
has, however, indicated the true etymology of the word, 

^ Max Miller’s Ortffm of Jieliff ion, p, 10. 

* e.g, (i) PatimoJskhan ti fidim etara muktam etam. painukham etam 
jkusalanam dhammSnaTn, tena vuocati p5.timolckhan ti — MaM., ii, 3, 4, 

(ii) Yo tarn pati mkldiati tarn mokklieti moooti apayikadidukkhoki 
iasma patmokkhan ti vuooati — an, old tika, quoted by Subhuti (sea 
Ohildera, p. 363). 

(iii) Patimokkhan ti etiraoklchan patipparaokkham atisottliam 
atti-uttamam — Grloas from Samantap^sadika quoted by Spiegol (sco 
GMUm, p. 363). 

(iv) Patimokkha == disburdoning, getting free — Davida and Oldon- 
borg {Vimya Tevls, S.B.E., pt. i, Intro., xxviii). 

(v) Pratimokaa ~ cuirasa, Bomethmg serving as a spiritual cuirass — 
Kem (see Man, of Ind, BvddUsm, p. 74, footnote 6). 

® See Vimya Texia^ pt. i, S.B.E., Intro., p. xxviii. 
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tliongli ills own derivation is fantastic to a degree. He 
takes Fatimokklia in tke sense of cuirass or sometliing 
serving as a (spiritual) cuirass and cites as Ha authority 
a certain phrase in Anguttara NiMya and its Uha?- In 
the original passage in Anguttam^ however, the phrase, 
Patimoickha-samvara-samvuta, on which Kern relies, 
is a dosoriptivo phrase applying to a good BMkkhn and 
can he interpreted only as “ controlled by the restraints 
imposed by the Patimokkha”. There is absolutely no 
suggestion of any metaphorical or secondary moaning or 
pun in the word Patimokklia, and no such suggestion in 
the other descriptive phrases occurring in the passage in 
question.® Then the comment of Subhuii taken from an 
old gloss suggests nothing. The commentator seems to 
have been at pains only to bring out some hidden signifi- 
cance from the etymology of the word, and his ignorance 
of etymology and grammar can aiiord us more of amuse- 
ment than of instruction. But what is there in this gloss 
to suggest a cuirass ? There is a cognate word in Pali, 
Pathnukkho,* which means something that is bound on or 
fixed, and hence accoutrement (cf. Slct. Fratimufeta ^ 
Parihitavastradi}^ i Amara), with which Kern evidently 
identifies the word ; but it is only a cognate and not a 
synonymous wo/d. Patimokkha has been equated to 
Skt. Frdtimoh^a, which from its etymological parts may 
be easily and naturally interpreted as something serving 
for a bond, the prefix prali meaning “ against ’’ and the 

* See Kern’a Man, of Ind, Bwldhism, p. 74, footnote 5. 

* ATiguttamt li, 4, 5 (P.T.S., pfc. i, p. 03)--IdhavuBO blulskKu silava 
hoti pStimokka-samvarasambhiifco vibarald aeSra gocara-aampaimo anu- 
znafctesu Tajjesu bbayadassayi samadaya sikkUati Bikkbapadeau. 

® See Childers* Dictionary of the Pah Language, ad loo. 
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loot moMd meaning “ scattering (K^epaije iti Kavi- 
kalpadroma^i), thongli I have not been able to discover 
any instance of tbe use of the word precisely in tins sense 
in Sanskrit. It seams to mo that the right etymological 
interpretation of the word is bond and it is probably 
in this sense that the word Patimokkba was used in the 
passage in the MaMpadWna Buila roforrod to above. The 
Buddhist Sangha rested originally on a community of 
faith and belief, but an external bond of union, a Fati- 
mokkha, was afterwards devised which served to convert 
this Beet into a religious Order, and this Patimokkha 
originally consisted in periodical meetings for the purpose 
of holding a communal confession of faith by means of 
hymn-singing. This enstom is clearly indicated by the 
story of Vipassi. 

The work of the First Council seems to have brought 
the development of the Patimokkha a step further. The 
most important function of tho council was, as I have 
shown, the development of the rules of the Order, a special 
V i n a y a for the Buddhist Sangha, and the form of 
Viaaya settled by it was nothing but the original form of 
Patimokkha which was a bare code of canon law, a mere 
enumeration and classification of ecclesiastical oBencos. 
In the legendary account of the proceedings of the council, 
as given in the eleventh Khandaka of Cullavagga, tho 
word Patimokkha is nowhere mentioned, though all the 
heads of oSences are given except the Sehhiya and the 
AdUlmmmsamatiha?- Tho reason for the studied omission 
of the word Patimokkha is not far to seek when we 
consider that at the time when the proceedings were put 


See Gullavagga, xi, I, 9. 
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into the present narratiye shape, peoj)le understood hy 
Patimokkha something quite difierent from a code of 
Vinaya rules. It may be for the same reason, as Bhys 
Davids and Oldonberg suggest,^ that in Bhabra edict the 
Patimokkha is called by Asoka Vinccya-Saimhase* The 
code of Vinaya rules, after the First Connoil, became the 
bond of association of the Bxiddhiat Bhikkhus, and it came 
to bo called Patimolckha (bond), 

Kow, the existence of Patlmoklcha originally as a mere 
code and not a ritual is beyond all legitimate doubt. In 
the Ahanklmjya Buita Buddha is represented as enjoining 
on the Bhikkhus continuance in the practice of Sila, 
adhering to the Patimokkha (in the plural) and becoming 
PahmoJcIclia-samvara-samvuto, etc.^ Here the plural, 
Patimokkha, cannot but moan the rules of canon law con- 
tained in the code. The phrase, Pdtimohhha’Samvara- 
samvutat wMch is of frequent occurrence in the Suttas, 
has been variously translated, but its obvious meaning is 
“ controlled by the restraints imposed by the Patimokkha 
where Patimokkha is regarded as a code. Besides 
the moat important and convincing piece of evidence that 
Patimokkha was originally in the bare form of a code, is 
the fact that the BuHa-Vihhanga contemplates it as such. 
In the BuUarYihlmnga there is not the usual word-for-word 
commentary on the “introductory formular” of the 
Patimokkha as we now have it. This, however, is found 
in the MaJmagga as an incongruous inset.® Ehys Davids 
and Oldenherg regard this inset commentary as belonging 

* Soe Vinaya Tcxt«, pt. i, S.B.D , Intro,, p. xzrl 

* See Akaiikheyya Suita (translated in JBuddhH SiUiaa, soe 

p. 210). 

» See MaMvagga, ii, 3, 
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to wliat they call the Old Commentary of the Patimokkha,^ 
but these learned scholars put forward no argmnen.'te 
whatsoever in support of this view. I suggest, on the other 
hand, that this formular with its oomiuentary was a later 
invention and the commentary was devised on the lines 
of the old commentary, embedded in the Suila-Vibhanga^ 
only for the sake of completeness*^ The SuUa-Vibhangaf 
in fact, regards the Patimokklm as a mere code, while the 
MahO/oagga regards it as a liturgy. 

Let us now turn to the contents of the code, Tlie 
original code seems to have included only 160 rules. Even 
after it had become a liturgy, the number was the same, as 
where in Bomam-yagga of Anguttara, the Vijji-puttaka 
Bhikkhu says : “ Sadhikam idam bhante diyaddhasikkha- 
padasatam anvaddbamasam uddcsam %aocheti ” ® 
(Tr.*— Sirs, the time for the fortnightly recitation of 
160 sikkhapadas arrives), referring no doubt to the rules 
of the Patimokklm after it had assumed a liturgical form. 
In Milindapanho also we find the mimber 160. A good 
Bliiltkhu is described as “diyaddhesu silclchapadasateau 

^ See Vinaya TexlS) pt, i, S.B.E., In too,, pp, xv-xvi. 

“ It will be obeorved that in the inset commentary {Mahdvaggat ii, 
8, 6), in the not© on tho phrase *' yaasa slya apatti ”, offences ate divided 

into ■" — • '1 ’ tlio group of sav^n. This group- 

ing . • !■,,>: ut not in the Patimolckha itself. 

Neither of these two groups ooinoidos with the original olaBaifioation of 
offences in the PdtimokJkha, Some of the offences included in either 
of the two groups are unlcnown to it, o.g. Dukhata, TkiUlaccaya, 
DubbhmUa, while others found in it are omitted, e.g. Aniyala, Niasa- 
ggiya P&cittiya> and Sekhiya, This re-arrangement of the Patimolckha 
classifioation of offences must have been made much later when the 
whole Vinaya was developed, and its adoption in the inset commentary 
seems to mo to point to the later formation of this portion of the 
commentary. 

* See Samam-Vagga, iff, 83, 1 (AngitUara-N%kdya, P.T.S,, pt, i> 
p. 230). 
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samAdaya vattanto.’* ^ (Tr.—aocomplislied in 150 sikkha' 
padaa.) But in the Pali Patimokkha, that we possess, 
the ntunher of rules is 227. Various suggestions have been 
made to explain this diaoropancy. A comparison of the 
Pali version of the Patimokkha with the Chinese and the 
Thibetan shows dih^erenoes, both numerical and sub- 
stantiab in the Pdcittiya and the SekUya rales, the greater 
disoropanoy being with regard to the latter hoad.^ Besides, 
the total number oiSekUyas is not mentioned, as is usual in 
the Pali version, indicating, as some scholars suggest, 
that they were not strictly a part and parcel of the code, 
being mere matters of detail, and might bo added to ox 
taken away from.® Bui even if wo exclude the SehhyaSf 
the number comes to 162 and no calculation can make it 
exactly 150. The fact probably is that the original code 
was an elastic one, and before reaching a standard text 
it underwent various and complicated interpolations 
which it is now well nigh impossible for us to detect. A 
few instances will servo to illustrate tliis. 

It is admitted in the VinayapUaha * that the rehearsal 
of the Bikkhapadas was adopted as a congregational 
liturgy at a later stage in imitation of the rites of the non- 
Buddhist Paribrajakas. Yet we find Sikkhapadas in 
which the liturgical form of the Patimokkha is clearly 
recognized (e.g. PSciiHi/a, 72, 73). Then the seven 
AdhikarmasamaUhas seem to stand apart from the rest 
of the work and have all the appearance of being of later 

^ See Teuolcner’s MiKiidapanJio, p. 243. The niunber 160 occurs 
also at p. 272, ibid. 

* See JPaUmohJeha (in IJengoK) by Bidhusekhar Sastri, pp. 4, 6 o( 
Mvedana. 

’ See ibid., p. 233. 

* See MaMvagga, il, 1. 
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growth. In the First Council there was some dispute as 
to what were the minor and lesser precepts (hhudMm- 
hhuMahdni BihhM^padmi), Some said that these referred 
to all the rules, except the PdrajiJm, others the SangM* 
diseBos^ others Aniyatm^ others Tl^maggvya^t others Pdci- 
ttixjaSi and others Patidesaniyas?- It will bo observed that 
no one mentioned the 8ehUya$ and the Adhikaram* 
sarmltJias and claimed authenticity and primacy for them. 
Evidently they were considered to he of a somewhat 
different character from the teat. The AdUhwtom- 
samaUJm lay down adjective law or the law of procedure, 
while the rest of the Patimokhha contains substantive 
law'* Take, for instance, the case of the thirteen rules 
called Sanghddmsa. Certain offences are described in 
these rules, and the penalties also are prescribed. But 
nothing is said about the mode of adjudication, though 
some offences are such as cannot be dealt with without 
formal and elaborate trial (e.g. Scmglwdisesai 8, which 
would amount to an A^atlddhiJcaram and in which the 
complaint must be proved to be gromidless),^ The difficulty 
must have been experienced later on and the need felt for 
codifying the law of procedure, which is done in the AdhiJea- 
ranasamaUhas. Then, again, the usual interrogatory part 
does not fit in with this section, for no substantive of enoes 
are mentioned as in the other sections. The forma of 
procedure also clearly point to the development of separate 
congregations, within settled boundaries of residence, 

^ 8eo GnUavagga, xi, 1, 9. 

* Jo pana BhikkUu Bhikkhura dutto doeo appatlto araulakona 
parajikona dhammena anuddhamseyya appovanama nam imamkS 
krakmaoariya caTcyyantbi tato aparona aamayona samanuggahiya- 
mano va azaiulakanoava tam aclJiikaranazn hoti Bkildchu ca doeam 
patittati aamghadiseso. This would bo an J.pattadhikarana ; eoe 
GuUavagga, iv, 14, 10. 
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exercising definite ecclesiastical jurisdiotion over individual 
members belonging to each. As I sball show in Cliapter Y, 
this is a mucb later stage in tlie growth of tjie Buddhist 
Sangha — much later than the time when the code of 
Patimolddia was drawn up, 

Some roles of the Patimokkha (e.g, pMUtiya, 69, 73) 
assume the existence of forms of procedure which are 
nowhere found in the Patimokldia itself, but in Cullavaggai i. 
In Pac,, 69, occurs the phrase Ahatarndhammem (“ not 
dealt with according to form *’), The VihJianga says that 
the form contemplated hero is WchJiej}amya-‘'kammaf hut the 
Piiiimokkha knows nothing of such a form. In Pdc., 73, 
we have the expression “ tfanca tattham apattim apanno 
harciahho ” (the ollenco arising therefrom 
is to ho dealt with according to the proper form), which 
seems to contemplate a Tajjaniya-kamma for stupidity ^ 
Such expressions as above point to the intrusion into the 
Patimokkha of later elements of developed Vinaya, 

Sometimes a rule is introduced into the Patimokkha 
in the form in which the rules of the MaMmgga and Gulh- 
mgga are cast, suggesting as if Buddha himself were laying 
down the rule to the Bhikkhua assembled. The story-part 
is indeed out out, but the form of address is maintained 
perhaps through inadvertence. In Podttvya, 71, occurs 
the expression, “ Sikkhamanena Bhikkhave bhikkhuna 
anjatabbam paripucchitabbam paripanhitabbam, ayam 
tattha samioi.’* (Tr.—O Bhikkhus, it is proper that the 
Bhikkhu under training should understand, question and 
oro^-question)^ — which reads just like a rule in the MaM- 
mgga. In Nissaggiya PacMja, 10, also the form of 

^ go© Oullavaggat i, 4, 1 {Tajjamya-Mmma k ior a “bSla" among 
otters), 
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addxess, Bhikldiave,^ oocurs in a similar recommendatory 
nile (e.g. Oivarattliikena Bhikhhave bHkkliiinSi veyya- 
vaocakaro niddisitabbo, etc.). 

Then, again, tbe classification of oficnoes does not appear 
to have been made on any initially recognized principle, 
but is more or less haphazard andpromisonous suggesting,® 
if not actually later additions and alterations, at least the 

I BIiyB BatlcU Rnd Oldonborg say : This word of oddroaa fe most 
notewortby as standing q^uita isolated in. the PStimokklia. It must 
bo meant as an address by the Buddba himaelf to the Bretbron, j for, 
if it were the address of the BhiWdm reciting the Bfirfclmokkha, the 
expression used would necessarily be AyaamantOt as in tho closing words 
of each chapter, or words to that effect.” The learned translators 
go on to say : ” That it should hare been left in is a striking proof of 
the faithfulness with which the PSMmokkha has boon preserved. Is it 
a sorviyal of some form of word older even than the P&tdmokkha ! 
Or is it merely an ancient blunder 7 ” (VUiaj/a Texla^ S.B.E,, pb. i, 
p. 23, footnote). If by faithfulness the learned translators moan 
the faithfulness of Oeylonoso scribes I have nothing to say. In 
the Thibetan Slo^sar-tJuir-pa, tho form of address, which was probably 
felt to be anomalous, is deleted. (See J. and P.A.S.B., vol. xi, 
Nos. 3, 4, March and April, 1916, pp. 47-8 and 69, P&c. 76, which oorre- 
sponda to Pali PUc. 71.) But my point is that tho standard text of tho 
Patimokkhaas a code did not come into existence at once aolf*oompl6bo. 
Before reaching a standard text, tho rules were surely not regarded as 
pp^essing any exclusive sanctity, and there were many additions and 
alterations at different stages, I do not understand the q^uestions raised 
by tho translators. The form of address, anomalously maintained, 
seems to me to point to later interpolations, 

* Rhys Davids and OJdenberg say : ” Inside eaoh class (of offences) 
the sequenoe of tho olausos follows no invariable rule. Sometimes 
offences of a related oharaofcer are placed together in groups, but soiae» 
times those which would naturally come together are found scattered 
in quite different parts of tho same class. It is perhaps worthy of notice 
that there sometimes seems, aa in the two cases first mentioned in the 
last note, to be an effort to arrange the offences in groups { V a g g a ) 
of ten : and in three oases we find regulations formulated with the utmost 
brevity (the offences being merely expressed by a locative ease dependent 
on Pdcitliyam) at the commencement of such a V a g g a — Vinaya 
Taxts, pt. 1 (S.B.E., vol, xiii), Intro., p. xiv. 
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elasticity of the code wliioh ofaed opportunities for them. 
Kindred ofiences ate sometimes grouped together and some- 
times scattered in different parts under the same head. 
There are> in fact, so many irregularities and discrepancies 
throughout that it is olear that the original code could 
not have been oharactemed by rigidity and self-complete- 
ness. Take the PadUiya rules for instance. It will bo 
observed that rules 83-92 (except one) hang together 
and are designated in the Pali book as RaCmvagga, but 
rule 80 does not fib into it. There is no reason why rule 82 ^ 
of Pddltiya should be placed under that category while 
rule SO ® of Nissaggiija P&oitliya under another category. 
The second seems to be only a special application of the 
first, and in the Thibetan version of the PatitnoMcha the 
second rule is excluded.® Bulos 67 and 45 * also of Pacittiya 
are comprehensive enough to cover rules 27 and 30 s of the 
same section. Ehys Davids and Oldenber^ have uttered 
a warning against the attempt to trace in sucih irregularities 
in arrangement, which may very well be due to want of 
literary clearness in the compilers, any historical argu- 


^ <To paufv bhikktu jltnam sangkikam Ubham parlnatam puggoladsa 
p«wtaam<syyft paoJttlyam. 

* Jo pan* bktkkku jSnam saagWIcam labbam parinatam attano 
patinlmoyya nJsaaggiyam pftoittiyara, 

> See (S'o-sor-iibr-po (J.A.S.B., vol, ad, JTos. 3, 4, Match, and April, 
1916), edited by 8, 0. yidyabhuaan, p, 32. 

* Jo pana bhikkhu jnSfcugSraena aaddMm flamvidbay* ekaddha- 
namaggam patipajjeyya antamaso gamantorampi p&cittlyam (Fda„ 
67) i Jo pana bhikkhu znStugamena saddMm eko ekaya raho alsajjam 
k.'ij)pcyya pacHtiyam (Fdc.^ 46). 

* Jo pana bhikkhu bhikkbumyS saddbim samvidbaya ekaddhanama- 
ggam patipajjeyya antamaso gSmantarampi annfcra samaya paoi- 
ttiyam (Pdc., 27) ; Jo pana bhikkhu bMkkhuniya saddhim eko ekaya 
raho nisajjam kappeyya paoittiyam (Pdc., 30). 
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mont,^ But tliese iiregiilarities sLow in tlie first place the 
original elasticity of the code and in the second place they 
become oicoumstantial evidence, taken together vdth other 
facta, of later manipulations of the code. But the 
Batimokkha, curiously enough, outgrew the form of a code 
and developed into a form of confessional service, 

^ •' The Irrcgularitioa ia arrfttigomottt may very well be dtie to want 
of literary oleameas in the oompUora of the proneub JTorm of Oonfo#eio«, 
and It would be hftKordoua to traoo in it any bjatorical argument.*’— 
yinaya Tespfa, pb. 1 (S.B.E,, vol adlf), Intro., p, xit. 


CHAPTER ly 


Thb Patimokkea Afl A Ritual 

In tlie previous chapter wo have obsorved that the 
Buddhist Saogha originated as a mere sect of the Faxi- 
hrajaka community of the sixth century B.o. Its unity 
lay in a common D h a m m a , hut it had originally no 
special external bond of union. The Vinaya which 
it recognized was not a special Buddhist Vinaya. This 
latter kind of Vinaya in its earliest form was probably 
settled at the First Buddhist Council, which is called the 
Vinayasangiti in the eleventh Khandaka of the 
Oullavagga, It has also been shown that the earliest form 
of the Vinaya was the code of Patimokkha, The 
codified body of rules, which was intended specially for the 
Buddhist Sangha, was advisedly called by this name 
(Patimokkha bond) because it supplied for the Buddhist 
Bhikkhus an external bond of union. The present ritual 
form of the Patimokkha was not its original form—the 
ori^nal was a mere code. It was only subsequently 
that it became the ground of a Buddhist ritual and was re- 
edited for that purpose. The Introdudory Formular at 
the beginning and the Intmogatonj Porliom appended to 
each section seem to have been later additions. 

The Buddhist rite of Upoaatha, of which the 
recital of the Patimokkha forms the essential part, is at 
least as old as the Vinayapitaka, But it is certainly not 
as old as the foundation of the Buddhist Sangha itself. 
An earlier communal rite is referred to in the story of Vipassi 
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m the Maka 2 )adam aad the later introduction of 

the Uposatha is also clearly admitted in MahSLmgga^ ii, 1, 
But this Uposatha ceremony was by no means a Buddhist 
innovation, for its germs may be traced in a well-Ioiown 
Vodio institution, which sttOkingly exemi>lifios the dictum 
of Bdward Glodd, stated as it is in an extreme form, that 
“in religions there are no inventions, only survivals**.^ 

The rudimentary idea in the Buddliist Uposatha service 
seems to bo the observance of sacred days. Round about 
this, oeitam peculiarly BuddhisUo ideas have gatliered 
together, e.g. the Buddhist doctrine of confession. But 
the rite itself, which is, as I shall show, a curious combina" 
tion of certain distinot ideas, has passed through two 
principal stages. At first it was of a practical character, 
being one of the main regulations of monastic life, perhaps 
the chief instrument of communal seh-government in the 
Buddhist Sangha. But this practical character and pur- 
pose of the Uposatha service afterwards evaporated. It 
became a mere ceremonial observance, serving the same 
purpose among the Buddhist Bhikkhus as the Holy Com- 
munion amongst the Christians, being nothing but the 
formal embodiment of the corporate life of a cenobitical 
society resident at an A v a s a . 

The observance of the saored days is found in the Vedio 
times in close and inseparable connexion with certain 
Vedic sacrifices. 

The days of the Bull Moon and the New Moon were from 
the earhest times in India regarded as sacred for sacrificial 
purposes. The Bull Moon and the Hew Moon are effusively 
greeted in two hymns of the Atharm-veda.^ The Vedio 

^ See jStorj/ of iht ’Primitive Man, p. 186. 

> A.V., vii, 79, 80. 
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sacrifices of Patirigiamasa and BariSa used to be 
ofiered on tlieae days. As preliminary to tbese sacrifices, 
tlie preceding days had to be kept holy by the intending 
sacrificer by fasting or partial abstention from food, as 
well as by retirement at night into the house in which the 
sacrificial fire was kept.i Phore is a legend in the Sata- 
patha-Brakmanaf by no means peculiar or original, that on 
these days the gods come to dwoU with the intending 
Bacrificor.* Hence those days, on which the V r a t a 
ceremonies of fasting, etc., wore observed, wore called 
V'pavasatha days (apa "near’’ and ms "to dwell”),® 
Tylor has pointed out the world-wide prevalence of the 
belief existing at all stages of civilisation in the close 
connexion between fasting and intercourse with gods.* 
So the Puritan poet of England spcalcs of “ Spare East that 
with the gods doth diet”, spiritualizing perhaps what was 
an essentially material conception.® Since primitive 
times the faith in ceremonial observances on these sacred 
V r a t a days must have been widely prevalent in India. 
One is tempted to think that this primitive belief embodied 
itself in a settled institution first among the Brahmanical 
circles and then the institution spread among all classes, 
even those who never fully abode by the Aryan cult of 
rituaKsm and sacrifice, This is suggested by the fact 
that ceremonial observances on the Vrata days are 
very intimately connected with the Vedio sacrifices, but 
among those who are not rituahsts and saorificers, the Jainas 

1 Vidfl 8aiapatha-Srd.}mam, 1, 1, 1, 8 (faatJng), 9 (pajrtJal fftsting), 11 
(letirement at night into the fire-room). 

* Vide S<itapa(ha~BrS>hmana, 1, 1, 1, 7. 

> Ibid. 

« Tylor’a Primitive Culture (1891), vol. li, obap. xviii, pp. 410 fi, 

* Milton, It Penseroso, 1. 40. 
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for instance, the onstom prevails with equal pereistenoo. 
It is ouriouB to ohservo how close the resemblance is be- 
tween the V r a t a ceremomea of the Vedio ritualist and 
the Poaadha ceremomes of the Jaina, though the 
reason for such obseirvanoes, as stated in the Batapaihh 
Brahmma/- would not apply in the case of the latter. The 
Jainas retire on these aaorod days into the Posadha-Sala, 
just as the saorifioor would go into the Agayag&ta, and 
they take upon themselves the vow of the four abstinenoes 
(UpavSsa), via, from food {ahara)y from luxuries (shai^a- 
8aiJcd(^a)y from sexual intercourse {ahruhrm), and daily work 
{vyapara).^ Similar abstinences are prescribed also for 
Buddhist laymen who celebrate the occasion by the 
observance of the Bight S%la$, But among the religious 
mendicants the custom seems to have been different from 
that which prevailed among the laiaoa. Another form 
of saored-day observance is related of them in Makavagga, 
ii, 1. The reason for this difference is not far to seek. 
The ** abstinences ** were already implied in the assumption 
of the Hf© of the religious mendicant, and some substitute 
had to be found among them for these ceremonial 
abstinences which prevailed among the laity. Suoh 
substitute was probably found in religious discourses. 

In the Arumyopmishad tlxe rehearsal of the Aranyaka 
and Upanishad ** among all the Vedas’' is enjoined on the 
Sannyasin.® It is also said in Mahdvctggay ii, 1, that the 
non-Buddhist Paribrajakas would meet together and hold 
religious discourses on the sacred days of the month. This 

1 Vide 1, l, 1, 8, 11, (The iafceuding aaoriflcer ought to iaat heoauBo 
the gods axe not yet feasted, and ho should lie in the fire-house to keep 
the gods, who come to dwoll with him, company.) 

® See Hoemle’a Vvasagadaaao (Bibhofcheoa Indioa), note 87, 

» Sa-rreeu vede^vSraijyakamavarbayodupanieadamavarfcayet— 2, 
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points to a general custom among tlie Paribrajakas of 
observing tbe sacred days, not in the manner of lay people, 
but in tbeir own cbaraoteristio fasMon, On these days 
the Brahmanical Sannyasis would discourse on the 
iranyaka and the XJpanishad, while the other classes of 
Paribrajakas would osrpound their own canonical literature, 
transmitted by their teachers most probably by word of 
mouth. In this way religious discourses among the 
Paribrajakas took the place of the Vrata ceremonies 
among the saorificors. But it seems that the custom was 
hut loosely followed among them, as the free, wandering, 
unsocial life of the Paribrajakas would not tend to the 
rigid establishment of any custom, and this is perhaps the 
reason why it is not mentioned more frequently as a rule 
of Paribrajaka life. The Buddhist Bhikkhus, at any rate, 
did not originally follow the custom of ceremonially ob- 
serving the sacred days by religious discourses.^ In the 
MaMpaMm SuUa the Bhikkhus meet together once in 
six years to recite a hymn which constitutes their ITposatha 
servioe.* But the Bhikkhus afterwards adopted the 
custom from other sects of Paribrajakas,® and its later 
introduction into Buddhism is further evidenced by the 
fact that we hear of ** ignorant, unlearned Bhikkhus who 
neither know TJposatha nor the recital of Patimokkha 

But though the custom of observing the TJposatha days 
was a common one from the most primitive times, the form 
which it assumed among the Buddhist Bhikkhus seems to 
have been peculiar to them. The MaMvagga story 

* See MaMvagga, ii, 1. 

* See Ohap. HI. 

* Anujanaini bluklshave oatuddaae paimarase atthamiya ca patkhassa 
sanrdpatitxm ti — MaM,, ii, 1, 4, 

* MaMvagga, ii, 17 ; 21, 2, 3, 4. 
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tells us tUat the nou-Buddhist Paribrajakas would meet 
togetber and merely discourse on tkeir dbamma 
(samiipatitva dhammam bhasanti). The Buddhisfei were 
at £rst enjoined to observe the Uposatha in this very 
manner,^ and the form of confessional service was developed 
subsequently. The frame of the Patimoklcha, as it now 
stands, unmistakably shows that it was intended that 
during its recitation a guilty Bhikkhu shoidd confess his 
ofienoe if he had not done so before. The preliminary 
Niddm and the interrogatory portion after each section 
of the code carry this signidoanoe, and the addition of 
these parts to the code has completely changed, almost 
beyond recognition, the original character of the 
Patimokkha. It is necessary to inquire into this doctrine 
of confession which came to be incorporated with the code, 
transforming its character and investing it with a new 
purpose altogether. 

How the doctrine of confession has two branches — a 
religious and a legal one— the first leading to absolution 
and the second to the assumption of penal proceedings. 
The religious confession called MzomohgesU was an old 
institution of Christianity. In Buddliiam also it is well 
recognized. In the Patimokkha four oflonoes of a light 
nature, called FdiidesaniyaSt are described, and a form of 
confession is prescribed on following which the guilty 
person obtains absolution from them. The scope of the 
doctrine of absolution on confession seonos to have been 
afterwards widened, and in Cullavaggat iv, 14, 30-31, any 
light ofaoo {hhuka apaUi) is said to be set at rest on con- 
fession by the guilty Bhikkhu, The principle is clearly 

1 Anujanami tMkkhave cataddase pannaraso attliamiya pakkhassa 
eannipatitva dhammam bhSsitim ti — Mah^,, ii, 2, 1. 
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recognized in QuUmagga^ v, 20, 6, wliere it is said ariyassa 
waye yo aocayam acoayato disva yathadkammam pati- 
karoti ♦ . . ayatim samvaram apajjatiti ” (Tr. — ^In tJiese 
Rules laid down by the Venerable One, he who realizes 
his lapse to be as such and remedies it according to law, 
obtains absolution at once), as well as in the Nidana of the 
Patimokkha : apatti avikatabba avikata hi ’ss phasn 

hoti'*^ (Tr.—Unoonfossed oilonoes are cleared up on 
confession). But there were graver offences for which 
confession would be no atonement at all It is difficult 
to ascertain how those oHoncos would bo dealt with before 
Buddliist monachism had attained to that stage when 
each Blukkhu was regarded as the member of a particular 
Sangha, subject to its disciplinary jurisdiction.’^ This was, 
as I shall show in the next chapter, a later stage of develop- 
ment, and the procedure codified in the section on the 
Adhihartma-sairniilm could not possibly be taken when 
eremitical habits prevailed among the Bhikkhus. The 
original codal form of the Patimokkha belonged to the 
earlier stage, and it is significant that only one group of 
oifenoes (SanghMisma) is mentioned as coming within 
the disciplinary jurisdiction of the Sangha, and it is in the 
case of this group only that oeriatn penalties to be imposed 
upon the Bhikkhu, even against his will~~'(mark the word 
akdmd in “tavatiham tena bhikkhuna akama pari- 
vatthabbam”, etc.) — ^viz, IPamdsa and Mamtia, are laid 
down. In the case of the other offences, it is nowhere 
stated or suggested in the Patimokkha itself that the 
Sangha should have jurisdiction over them, and no mode 
of exercising such jurisdiction is defined as in the case of 

^ See MaMvagga, u, 3, 3. 

• See OJba-p. V oi the present thesis. 
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th.e BangMMsesas. In the following cliaptexs I sliall trace 
m broad ontUiie how settled cenobitioal societies were 
evolved out of the original eremitical ideal with which 
Buddhism had started and how these societies or Sanghas 
came later on to exercise jurisdiction over each individual 
member. From one group of ofionces the Sangha extended 
its jurisdiction over all the others, and not only the BarighcV 
dwescMf, but all offences, were brought within the range of 
its disciplinary proceedings. Alongside of it the law of 
procedure embodied in the AdUJcaranO'SimaUhas was 
gradually developed, and it was at this stage, when the 
jurisdiction of the Sangha was extended over all offences, 
that the idea of Legal Confession was evolved, dt led to 
the adoption by the Sangha of disciplinary proceedings 
with regard to the guilty member, as apart from more 
religions confession, which led to absolution from the guilt 
confessed. Confession was the necessary pre-condition of 
almost all disciplinary proceedings,^ and on failure to con- 
fess (apatliyd adassane) the guilty member would be 
punished with suspension from the Sangha {Vkhkepaniya- 
Immma)} The incorporation of the doctrine of legal 
confession with the code was a real necessity, as without it 
the whole code would be mere dead letter and no disciplinary 
proceedings could be taken upon it. Hence emphasis was 
laid on the duty of confession, which was indeed the 
centre-point of monastic discipline, and an adventitious 
solemnity was given to it by prescribing the performance 
of this duty on the ceremonially sacred days, We are 

^ iTa biiikkhave apatimiaya bhilckhunam kammam kaiabbam (hero 
follows the enumeration of the different forms of discipline) yo kareyya 
Spatti d[ukkatasaa-~(7ttWatfa?fira, iv, 7. 

* Gullaaagga, i, 20, 1 {&paUiya adassam ^hhUpaniyci-kamim)* 
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tliiiB in a position to understand not only Low tLe Uposatha 
became a confessional service, but also w3iy it seems to be 
peculiar to the Buddhists, It was the distinct outgrowth 
of Buddhist monastic life. Among those who followed 
the oremitioal ideal of an unsocial wandering life such a 
form of religious service would have little utility or signih- 
oanoe. But curiously enough this practical character of 
the oonfeaaional service afterwards evaporated and the 
original idea of a mere ceremonial observance reasserted 
itself. 

It has been already remarked that “ the whole form of 
the Patimokkha shows that it was at first intended that a 
guilty Bhikkhu should confess bis offence during the 
recitation, if he had not done so before But in OwMa- 
rngg^i ix, 2, 1, the Patimokkha is interdicted for one who 
has been guilty of any offence, the violation of this inter- 
diction amounting to a IhMata. In Cullavagga^ ix, 1, 1, 
Buddha refuses to recite the Patimokkha because the 
assembly is not pure. This interdiction is implied in the 
custom of Parisuddhi before Uposatha, which is 
elaborated with several illustrations in Mah&vagga, ii, 27, 
This was the very negation of the practical character of 
the Uposatha and the admission of its purely ceremocial 
character. From being an instrument of monastic 
diaoipHne it came to be nothing more than the organized 
expression of the communal life of the Buddhist community. 
The unity of the resident monks at an Avasa was expressed 
in the common observance of the Uposatha service which 
could not be validly performed with an incomplete 


' Per Bhya Davids and Oldenberg. See Vinaya Texli (S.B.E.), 
pb, iu, p. 306, footiiote. 
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fraternity.^ The variations which were made on thia rule 
of complete observance were rejected afterwards at the 
Council of Vesali.® If a new community were formed.' 
through a sohism* the members of it performed inde- 
pendently three kinds of acts — Uposatha, PatMran^, and 
Kamnavaea.^ If » on the other hand, the aohismaiio parties 
afterwards coalesced, they celebrated their reunion by 
holding what was^ called a Bamagg^l-XJposailm.^ Thxxs the 
Dposatha became, though never in form yet in essence, 
only the outward expression of the rehgious fellowship of 
a community of Bhikkhus resident at an Av&aa. It thus 
ultimately became among the Buddhists a ceremony closely 
resembling the Holy Communion of the Christians nunus, 
of course, those rites in the nature of a mysterium which 
have grown info the latter from a range of primitive ideas 
with which Buddhism owns no contact. It is interesting 
to observe that even the Buddhist idea of Barisuddhi 
before the XJposatha service is paralleled by a similar 
idea in early Christianity. Certain offences wore held 
to exclude the guilty person from sharing in the 
Eucharist: these wore throe groups claasiried as (i) 
idolatry (including apostasy), (ii) adultery, and (hi) 
murder.^ There is this difference, however, that the 

1 Of. the diabinotlon between Yagg’t tJposaiha ami Samagga UpoieUha 
(MaM^, ii, 14, 2), Read iliis with ii, 2, 4, where the Upoaatfaa oannot 
be hold in the abaono© of a single Bhilclchu unloBS (i) ho haa dookred 
hisParianddhi or (ii) he has been taken outside the boundary of 
the A V a 8 a , It is laid down " na tv 'eva vaggena sanghona upoaatho 
katabbo ”, (See DigM Nik&t/a, P.T.S., vol, i, p. 122.) 

* Of. AvUsakappa (Oulla,, xii, 2, 8), which is interdiotod in Mahd», 
ii, 8, 3. 

^ Oullavaggat vii, 5, 2. 

* Mdhd., ii, 36, 4 and x, 6, 14. 

® See Encgcloptedia BriUmnica on Confession (llth ed.). 
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exclusion in Christianity was not revocable as in Buddhism. 
Even in the modern form of service of the Holy 
Communion the following provision is observed^: “If 
any one of those (intending partakers of the Holy Com- 
munion) be an open and notorious evil liver, or have done 
any wrong to Ms neighbours by word or deed so that the 
congregation bo thereby offended, the curate, having 
knowledge thereof, shall call him and advertise Mm, that 
in any wise ho presume not to come to the Lord’s Table 
until ho hath openly declared himself to have truly repented 
and amended Ms former naughty life, that the congregation 
may thereby bo satisfied which before was offended ; and 
that he hath recompensed the parties to whom he hath 
done wrong ; or at least declared himself to he in full 
purpose so to do as soon as he conveniently may.” 

1 Soe flit Gommunion Semicfi (from Book of Oornmn Pmyer), 
edited by the Bight Bev. John Willmm Colenso, D.B*, Lord Bishop of 
Natal (Moomillan & Co., Tjondon, 18^6), pp. 1-2. 
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Tim Gbowth of thk Buddhist Ccbnobidwc 

Saint Benedict divides monks into four dassoa : Ceno* 
bites, Anchorites, Sarabitee, and Gyrovagi.^ Among the 
early Paribrajakas of India, though we find the other three 
classes, no oenobites are found. The ParibrSjakaa are 
mostly of Anchorite owm Gyrovagua character, In the 
Buddhist sect of the Paribrajakas also, the oonobitical 
ideal seems to have been originally unknown. We find 
it expressly ruled out in a number of passages cited below 
which belong to an earlier range of Buddhistic ideas. But, 
with the lapse of time and the growth of the Buddhist 
Sangha, the communal life of the BMkkhus came to 
gravitate more and more towards a coenobium. Tho 
contrast between the earlier eremitical and the latter 

^ Soo the RuU of Saint JBontdict, ohAp. i, tranfllated by Qfteq,uefc in 
tho King’s dasaios Series (Chatto and Windus), Tho following aammaty 
will enfEoe : The Cenobitea are those who live in a monastery under a 
Buie or an Abbot, Tho Anohoritos are in elleot t’ ■ ■■ ' 1 ; * I < ! ■ 

to any oonobitical society, Tho Sorabitos aro ' . 
oiplined monka who " He to God by their tonsuro ”, Tho Qyrovagi ore 
those who move about all their Hves through various countries, " who 
are always on tho move and never settle down.” By Anohoritos, Saint 
Benedict specially alluded to the Syrian monks who passed from tho 
monastery into oremitiool life. Among the Indian Paribr&jakaa, 
Sarabites were by no means uncommon. They were those who, accord- 
ing to Nagasena, " joined tho Order in terror at the tyranny of kings, 
or through fear of robbers, or harassment of debts, or hope of gaining a 
livelihood.” See Tenokner’s MilindlajpanJiO, p. 82. 
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cenobitical ideal struck Milinda, and forms tlie subject of 
Ms inquiry in the forty-first dilemma propounded to Naga- 
sena. Milinda asks : ^ 

“ Bhante Nagasena, bhasitam p’otam Bhagavata 
Santbavato bhayam jatam, niketa jayati rajo, 
Aniketam asanthavom^ etam ve mumdassanan ti. 

Puna ca bbanitam : 

Vihare kHraye rammo, vasay’ettba babuesute ti. 

’(t ♦ « iK Ilf 

Ayam pi ubliayokotiko panho 
tavamippatto, so taya nibbahitabbo ii.’* 

(Rbye Davids’ Tr. — 

Venerable Nagasena, the Blessed One said : 

“ In friendship of the world anxiety is born, 

In household life distraction’s dust springs up. 

The state set free from home and friendship’s ties, 
That and that only is the recluse’s aim.” 

But, on the other hand, He said : 

“ Lot therefore the wise man, 

Eegarding his own weal, 

Have pleasant dwelling-places built, 

And lodge there learned men.” 

9|( % )|i >|i 

This too is a double-edged problem, now put to you, 
which you have to solve.) 

Fox the solution of such problems it is only the historical 
method of inquiry, wMch a learned EngEsh writer has aptly 
called a ** key to unlock ancient riddles, a solvent of 
apparent contradictions, a touch-stone of sophistries”,^ 

* See Tonokaer’a Mihndapan?iOt p. 211. 

* Sea Sir IVederiok PoHook^s Oxford Lectures and oih&t Discourses f 
p, 42. 
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Hiat can be really Kelpful But of tliifi, of course, neiHiar 
tBe simple-minded king nor bus eloq^uent preceptor knew 
anything whatever. The fact is that the Mwni BuUai?^ 
from which Milinda quotes, belongs to a stage in the evolu- 
tion of Buddhist communal life which had already passed 
away when the second Gatha was composed. Between 
the two intervenes a considerable period of evolution, oC 
modification, development and growth. 

In numerous passages of Buddhist canonical literature 
settled life in a monastery is not contemplated at all, and the 
ideal life for a Bhikkhu is set out to be a feee, iinsooial, 
eremetioal one. In Mah^agga, i, 11, we find Buddha 
insisting on unsocial life in its extreme form— ma ekena 
dve agamittha (let not two of you go the same way), and 
in Mahwpanmbha/m SuUcmia, i, 6, we find him doclarhig 
“Yavakivan ca bhikkhave bhikkhu arannakesu sena- 
sanesu sapekha bhaviasanti, vuddhi yeva bhikkhave 
bhikkhunam patikankha no parihani” (so long as the 
Bhikkhus delight in forest-seats, so long they may be 
expected not to decline, but to prosper). The eremitical 
ideal indioated hero— a life of solitude and hardship — ^is 
that set forth in the so-called four Nisaayas^ which 
constitute a curious formal survival in the ordination 
ceremony of modern Buddhism from a stratum of primitive 
ideas which has long since worn away. In these are 
recommended to the Buddhist neophyte four ascetic and 
eremitical practices, vi^:. J^indiijahparbliojanam (mendi- 
cancy), PaTmukHlacwa^'am (clothing in cast-ofi rags), 
RuMMmUhsendscinam (sitting and lying at the foot 
of a tree), and Putimuttabhesajjam (using urine os 

^ la tho Sutta-nipata. 

» MaMvagga, i, 30, 4, and 77. 
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medicine). Exceptions to these practices are admitted, 
but not recoimnended.i The same eremiticai ideal 
is insistently harped upon in the Sutta-nipata, which 
certainly coniams some of the oldest passages of 
primitive Buddhism.^ Thus the whole Khaggavisana 
SuUa? with its refrain, Eko care khaggavisanakappo (Let 
him wander alone like a rhinoceros), is devoted to the 
exaltation of it. The same ideal is to he found also in tho 
Bdripuita in which tho Bhikkhu who is loath of 

tho world and afleota an isolated seat or tho root of a tree 
ox a cemetery or who lives in tho caves of tho mountaina 
is extolled.® In many hymns of tho Dhammapada and the 
TJierctgatM this praise of creroitioal life is repeatedly echoed. 
The following hymn, for instance, recommends aloofness 

^ Theso are called Atirekalabho (traoalated as " extra aUow-* 
anooB ’*). 

* About the primitive obaraoter of SutUhnipUUt seo PaUBbSirB 

Introduction to tbe TraoBlation of Suita-nipiUa in S.B.E., vol, x, 
Fausbtill " Tbo ooUeotion of discourses, Sutta^nipi^ta ... is 

very remarkable, as there can be no doubt that it contains some remnante 
of primitive Buddhism, I ooiutider tho greater port of the MaMvagga 
and nearly tho whole of AUhakavagga as very old. I have arrived at 
tibia conclusion, from two reasons, first from tho language and secondly 
from the contents,” Tho learned translator says further : " Wo see 
boro a picture not of life in monasteries, but of the life of bermits in its 
first stage.” — Intro., p. xU. 

In the preface to tbo 8ulta-nip(iia (P.T.S.), FausbSlI adds tho Par&- 
yma'oagga to Mah&mgga and AUhakavagga (see p, iv). The whole 
subject of tho character of SuUa-nip&ta is discussed by Bhys Davids 
in BvMhisi India, pp. 177-0. 

^ Included in the Uragavagga, 

* Included in tho AUhakavagga, which Faushbll considers to be very 
old. See mpra, 

* See Fausbail*s SaUa-nipata (P.T.S.), 958 : 

Bhikkbuno vijiguccbato 
Bhajato rittam asanam 
Bukkbamulam susanam va 
Pabbatanam guhasu vo,. 

I 
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from the society not only of houseliolders, but also of 
homeless BMkkhus : 

Asamsattbam gabattbeki atiagarebi o‘Q.bhayam 
Anokasarim apiocham tamabam briimi brebmanam*^ 
(Max Miiller’s Tr.-— Him I call indeed a Brabmana who 
keeps aloof botb from laymen and from mendicants, who 
frec^uents no bouses and has but few desires^ 

Again, the ideal extolled in the following hymn has nothing 
to differentiate it fi’om the ideal of a Brabmamcal m^oetio 
or Sannyasm r 

Bamsukilladbaram jantum kisam dbamanisantbatam 
Ekam vanasmin jbayantam tamabam brbmiBrahmanam.® 
(Max Miiller’s Tr. — ^Tbe man who wears dirty raiments, 
who is emaciated and covered with veins, who lives alone 
in the forest, and meditates, him I call indeed a Brabmana.) 
Unsocial life is again emphasized in the following : 
Ekassa caritam scyyo n’attbi bale sabayita 
Eko care na ca papani kariya 
Appossulcko matang’ aranne va nago.^ 

(Max Muller’s Tr. — It is better to live alone, there is no 
companionship with a fool ,* let a man walk alone, lot him 
oomnnt no sin, with few wishes, like an elephant in tho 
forest.) 

Ekasanam ekaseyyam ekocaramatandito 
Eko damayamattanam vanante ramito siyaA 

(Max Miiller’s Tr. — He alone who, without ceasing, 
practises the duty of sitting alone and sleeping alone, be, 

^ Seo PausbdU’s DMmmapadat No. 404. 

Ibid., No. 305. 

* Ibid., No. 330. 

< Ibid., No. 306. 
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subduing himself, -mil rejoice in the destruction of all desires 
alone, as if living in a forest.) 

In the Milindapanho an old Gatha is quoted, the antiquity 
of which is indicated by the curious legend that it was 
uttered by Brahma Sampati in tho presence of Tathagata, 
as also by tho fact that it occurs both in ThmigatM and 
SamyiUla iVa/caj/u : 

Sevetha pantuni senasanani 
Careyya samyojanavippamokkha 
Bace ratim nadhigacchoyya tattha 
Samgho vase rakkhitatto satlmd ti.^ 

(Ehys Davids' Tr. — 

Seek lodgings distant from the haunts of men, 

Live there in freedom from tho bonds of ain ; 

But ho who finds no peace in solitude 
hlay with the Order dwell, guarded in heart, 

Mindful and self-posseaaed.) 

The shelter of the Sangha, as is said here, is to be sought 
only by those who hnd no peace in solitude : the unsocial 
life is preferred to cenobitioal society. The ascetic ere- 
mitical practices mentioned above were classified in later 
literature ® as the thirteen Dhutangas. The practise 
of them was supposed to bring exceeding great reward, and 
NUgasona grows ecstatic over them.® This ideal of life, 
it will be observed, is in perfect keeping with the rules of a 
wandering mendicant's life as set forth in the U^amshads* 

^ Soei Tetioknor’s Milindapanlio, p, 402, See also th.o Questions of 
MiUnda, pt. ii, p. 343, footnote 3. 

* See Parivara, passim, and elsewhere. I’or the list of the 
D h n t a n g a 8 , SOB Kern’s Manual, pp. 76-6. 

* The whole of tho Namtmvagga (pp. 348-62) is devoted to am exalta- 
tion of them. Notice specially the 28 advantages that are supposed 
to accrue from their ohservanoe. 
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The Ammya says : Var§asu dhiuva^lo’§t^au mSeanoMM 
yatificaxed dvaveva va^ (Tx.— For eight montlis during the 
rains the mendicant should remain alone or two together)* 
The Yati or Sanny&si ^‘asa rule ia to make hia 
home by the side of water, on send-bahka in a river, or before 
tho doors of a temple, or to sit or lie on the bare earth* 
According to 6, ho should remein homeless in a 

deserted house or a temple of tho gods, on a heap of grass, 
or an ant-heap, or among the roots of a tree, in a potter’s 
shed, by a sacrificial fire, on an island in a river, in a cave 
in the mountains, a glen, or a hollow tree, by a waterfall 
or on the bare earth There can be no doubt that such 
unsocial, ascetic, and eremitical life was originally contem- 
plated by the Buddhists too* Afterwards it became only 
an ideal, while the actual practices of the Buddhist 
Bhildchus diverged more and more from it. As the 
a V a s a s were staked out, y i h a r a s constructed, and 
cenobitical societies gradually developed and organijsod, 
the ideal of eremitical life was thrust more and more into 
the background. Observe how the Fom Nissayae — 
one of the cardinal parts of primitive Buddhism— were 
considerably modified later on in practice. Mendicancy 
was at first the rule. But the piety of lay devotees often 
^ alleviated the rigours of mendicant life. We hoar of house- 
holders giving perpetual alms to the Sangha * or making 
* generous gifts of robes ^ or keeping up at Vesali a regular 
J service of sweet food,^ or a high official at court, a follower 


Sec jlruneyapanisJiad, 4, 

* Doussgu’s The PUlosophy of the Upanishads, pp. 380-1, 

* Oullavctgga, iv, 4, 6. 

* MaMvagga, vm, 32, 1 ; 1, 36. 

® CuUavagget, t, 14, 1. 
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of the Ajfvakas, providing the day’s meal for the Sanglia.^ 
It was indeed suggested by Devadatta that accepting 
invitations was inconsistent with the principle of mendi- 
cancy.® When monasteries came into existence the resi- 
dent monks would receive endowments from pious Upa- 
sakas,® and sometimes Buddhist kings patroniised monastic 
communities by remitting the revenue oC a number of 
villages which was an established custom when Chinese 
pilgrims began to come to India. Thus mendicancy 
became optionab provision being otherwise made for the 
support of the Bliikkhus. To bo an avowed Pamsukhla 
(sabbapamBukhlika), instead of being a point of merit; 
was held to constitute a Dukkata,* The rule abont 
living at the foot of a tree was modified, if not completely 
negatived, by the habits of monastic life. Medicaments 
also were liberally allowed, and the whole sixth Khandaka 
of the Malidvagga is a treatise on them. Thus the 
Nissayas wMoh are still recommended to a modern 
Buddhist neophyte came to be virtually mere matters of 
taste and option : Devadatta got no credit lor enjoining 
strictness with regard to some of them.® 

But, in spite of all this, it seems that the eremitical 
principle contended with and perhaps dominated over the 

* CuUavagga, 10 , 1 , 

® Tko suggestion is made in the second proposal mado by Devadatta, 
vi*., y5.Ta.jIvam pindapatikiL twsu, yo nimantanam sadiyoyys. vajjam 
nam phuaeyya {OuUavaggat vii, 3, 14), The proposal of Devadatta 
about a striotor rule of mendioanoy is in aocordanoe with the eleemo- 
aynary rules of the lainas (see Ac&ranga Sutra, bfc. ii, leotoro 1, 
lesson 1, et ae^., in Jooobi’s Jaina Sutras, S.D.E,, pt. 1, p. 92 ff.). 

* This is attested by numerous donatory inscriptions'— too numerous 
to mention in detail here. See for examples the ISTasik and Karle cave 
inscriptions in vols. vii and viii of JSpigrapMca Jndica. 

* CuUavagga, y, 10, 2. 

® See the story of Devadatta in CuUavagga, vii, 3 et aeq.. 
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cenobitical principle for a long time, and it may be that the 
earliest episode of a conflict between the two principles 
is fossilized in tbe story of Devadatta, wbo seems to bave 
attempted nnsncoessfolly at a revival of the older ideal. 
Even after the institution of monasteries, numerous 
Bhilckbus retained their eremitical habits, living in forests, 
feeding solely on alms, dressing in cast-oil rags, and 
possessing only three pieces of cloth {arannaka, pindapa- 
tika, pamsukiilika, teoivaxika).^ In Oullavaggay viii, C, 
certain rules are laid down expressly for Arannaka 
Bhikkhus, The story of Dabbo (Oulla., iv, 4, 4) is an 
illustration in point. Dabbo is appointed chamberlain 
(senasanagahapaka) of the a v a s a and he is approached 
by many Bhikkhus asking for seats (senasana). We should 
ordinarily expect the Bhikkhus to lodge together at a 
monastery. But in the story the Bhikkhus ask for seats 
at ditoent parts of Rajagalia lying wide apart, which 
betrays the survival of the old preference for individualistic 
and eremitical habits of life. 

In the all too meagre accounts that have been left to us 
of the Sramanas by the Maoedonians and the Greeks, we 
come across no reference to monasteries till we come to 
Bardesanes in the latter half of the seconder the beginning 
of the third centmy a.d. Bardesanes is reported to have 
said of the Shamans, they have houses and temples of a 
royal foundation and in them stewards who receive from 
the King a certain allowance of food.’’ ^ The origin of 

* MaMvagga, vii, 1, 1 ; OulJavaggaf xii, 1, 8 ; and elsewhere. 

* See MoOriadle’a Ancient India : Its Invasion by Alexander the 
Great, p. 169. The following note is given by MoOrindlo : '' Aooordmg 
to Stobaeus (who flourished probably at the beginning of the sixth 
oentury) an Indian embassy came to Syria in tlio reign of Antoninus 
of Emeaa (Elagabalus) who reigned, from a.d. 2Z8~22. The chief of this 
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Bardesanes’s information may be safely pnt a few centiiricsa 
back — for wbat was known of India by tk© Hellenistic 
world in tlie second century A.n. was notliing but tlie eoko 
of an echo. But a roferenoo to monasteries like this is not 
to bo found in earlier literature, mostly composed though 
it is of cloying legends convoyed from book to book, Tor 
itistanco, Clemons Alejcandrinus (A.n. 200), whose account 
of the Indian Qymnosophiats is obviously a citation from 
Megasthenes’s lost, work, Ta Jndiica, refers to the Buddhists 
as " philoBopliers who follow the procopta of Boutta and 
worship a kind of pyramid beneath which they think the 
bones of some divinity lie hnned Here the C h a i t y a 

is referred to, btii no V i h a r a . Going a little earlier, 
we find Kleitarclios (quoted by Strabo) saying: “The 
Pramnai (corruption of Sramana) are philosophers opposed 
to the Btachmanea and ace contentious and fond of argu- 
ment. They ridicule the Brachmanes who study physiology 
and astronomy as fools and imposters ” ^ Some of these 

ombaasy, Baticlainis or Sandanea, having la MesopotainJa mofc witb. 
BardoBanos (flomisliod in tho lafcor half of the eocond oontury and porliapa 
iho oarlior Imlf of tho third)* oommunlcatod to him information regarding 

■ ■ ■ ■ . , , -nbodiod in a work now 

' ■ ■ ■ ■ I-. '“/SlobftouB 

from PorphjTy,” Tho story told by iSt ■ ■ ■' >f oiroum* 

fltantial details, BoomB to bo Home what legoudary* 

1 MoCrindlo’s Ancient India ; lie Imaeion by Alexander Ike Great, 
p. 71. 

“ Ibid., pp, dl, 171. Aooordiir? to tho Jatnas, one who profossod 
anganidyd. was not to bo called a Sramana (UUarddhyayam, loo. 3d; 
Jacobi’s Jaina Satrae, ii, S.B.E,, p. 3*11). The practice of modioino is 
condemned as one of tho low arts by the Buddhists (AIMparinibbdna 
Suttanta, 27). A fenowledgo of astronomy i« oasontially moeaaoxy for a 
Brahmin. In the Jaina XJttmMhyayana, lee, xxv, 7, 8, the knowledge 
of Jyoiuhanga is included among the necessary qualifloations of a 
eacrifloial priest {Jai, Su. ii, p. 137). But astronomical observations 
are included in the low arts in tho MaMparimbb&m Suttanta, 24. 
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are called tLe Pramnai of the mountains, others the 
G3namoiai (which might refer to the Acidiakas or Jaina 
Bigamharas or Munis, ^ nakedness being common to diillerent 
classes of ascetics and Paribrajakaa), and others again as the 
Pramnai of tho city or Pramnai of the country. Kloi- 
tarchosmust have j ambled together hero diflcront sects and 
conditions of religious wandcrora, but he docs not allude 
to any habitation of any of these sects. Wo look in vain 
through all the contemporary Greek accounts, “ obscure<l 
and blGomished with fables,” for a single roferenoo to a 
monastery such as wc hnd in the report of Bardesanes, 
though it conveys information to us not at second but 
fourth hand. The evidence of the Greek accounts, however, 
is purely negative, and the sum-total of information that 
can be derived from them is that for a long time after the 
Macedonian invasion Buddhist monasteries wore neither 
nximerous nor striking enough to attract the notice of 
foreigners. The view of Viharas, taken by N&ga- 
sena in tho second century B.o., as his second argument 
in defence of monasteries,® is significant and suggestive, 
Kagosena says that tho Bangha becomes easily accessible 
(sulabha-dassana) by having a localkod centre. His idea 
evidently was that v i h S r a s were sorvioeablo as head- 
quarters, so to speak, of the Sangha, tho real communal 
life of which lay outside. In the MilmhpmhOf in fact, tho 
eremitical ideal is upheld,® though monastic life is admitted 

* Mxmifl are doaoribed aa Vata.ra4a.iilh or " wind'Olacl in Mg-v&h, 
X, 130, 2. 

“ Vih5re Tijjamane . . . snlabha'daBsanam daaaanakaraanara ani- 
kete duddofisana bhavissantiti (Tenoknor’s MUindajmnho, p, 212). 

• o.g. Yatha xnabarfLja dipiko aranne iinagahauam va vaaagalianam 
ya tdssaya nUiyitva mige gamhati, evam eva kho mah&raja jogSnS, 
yogaTaoarena vivekam savitabbam, etc,, etc. . . . vaalbhtivain p^pu- 
nati (ibid., p, 369), This is (Quoted only as a typical passage, 
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as a fact, There is little occasion for doubt that the 
eremitical principle bold sway for a long time even after 
coenobitim bad been developed among the Buddhist 
Bbikkhns. 

At first the v i h a r a s served as mere lodging-places 
of individual Blukkbus. They were no monasteries, no 
Sangbtttamas, properly so called, but were probably like 
tho lauras organized by St. Sabas in the Holy Land, 
“ wlieroin a sorai-cremitical life was followed, the monks 
living in separate huts witliiu the enclosure.” The Viharas 
likewise were gciiorally located in the pleasure-grounds 
(ammas) of kings or wealthy persons which were often 
marked ofi' by bamboo fences, thorn-fences or ditches ^ 
and kept in order by a Superintendent, employed by the 
donor, called Aramika.® But some Viharas were 
also built in the clearings of forests,^ In these Viharas 
the Bhikklius could take refuge from the inclemencies of 
weather and climate, and that this was their original pur- 
pose is indicated by the gathas in which Buddha thanked 
the Setthi of Kajagaha, who was the first to build lodging- 
places for the Bhikkhus.^ The word Vihara “ in the later 

1 fJee CuUavagga, vi, 3,110. 

* S©o MaMvagga, vi, 16, 2. 

* See MaMmgga, i, 73, 4 •, boo o-lao ejeaoription of the etatoly VitSra 
built by Udayi in f?bo forost-Su ttavi bbanga, Sangh, ii, 1, 1 f 
aiHO Vlbara built for Pallia in a forost—Commentary on Dhammapatia 
{ET.8,), p, 86, 1. 13. 

* 8ltain tmham patlhanfcl tato vSlamigSni oa 
Sirimsiape ca makase ca sisire capi vutthiyo, 

Tato vStatapo gboro sanjafco patibannati 
Lonattban ca eukhatthan oa jhayitun ca vipassitum 
ViharadSnamJsamgbasfla aggam buddhen vannitam 
TaamS hi pandito poso sam.passain attliam. atfcano 
Viharo karaye ramme yasayottba babussuto. 

Gullavagga, vi, 1, 6, 
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tiiiaes almost always was used to designate the whole of a 
building where many Bhikkhus resided ; in older literature, 
the dwelling-place, the private apartments of a single 
Bhiklchu That the first Viharas were of this character, 
the separate lodging-places of individual Bhikkhiis, is 
borne out by the evidence of archseology, ** The oldest 
Viharas/* says Fergusson,® “ consists of one coll only ; 
little hcjTxmtages in fact for the residence of a single iiscetic* 
In the next class they were extended to a long verandah 
with one cell behind it, as in the example, Fig. I, As 
these had, however, several doors opening outwards, they 
probably were divided by partitions internally. In tho 
third class, and by far the most numerous class, Fig, II, the 
cell expands into a hafi, generally with pillars in tho centre ; 
and around this the cells of the monks are arranged, the 
abbot or prior generally occupying cells at citlior end of the 
verandah.** These three types of monasteries represent 
with curious exactness the modification of tho individual- 
istic eremitical life and tlio corresponding growth of 
collective coonobium among tho Bhilddius. Tho sixty 
viharas built by the Setthi of Rajagaha in one tky must 
have been viharas of the first type.^ But viharas of the 
second typo also are frequently referred to in older Bali 
literature : the entire monastery consisting of tho whole 
rectangular structure being called Vihara and the separate 
cells into which it is divided called Parivenas.^ In 

^ Vimya Texts, pt ii, p. 380, footnote. 

® THe Moek'-cut Tmplee of India (1804), Intro,, pp, xv-xvi. 

* Oidlavagga, vi, 1, 4. 

* o.g. " Vibarena viharam parivenena parivenara upasamkamifcvS 
Bhikkliu puochati ” (Mahdvagga, vi, 30, 4) j " mama vihfiro mama 
parivonam ” (FauabOU’s DJiam)mpada, p. 281). See other oxamplea 
given by Ohildera under Parivanam in his Dictionary of IJie Pali Language. 
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older Pali literature the word, Vihara, is used promiscuously 
to signify either the first typo or the second, A Vihara 
may thus mean the cell of a single Bhikldiu (e.g. the 
Tihilra of the Upajjhaya) ^ or an entire dwelling-place with 
several colls, Thus, it is said, that a vihara might be built 
for a number of Bhikkhus or for a single Bhikkhu.® But 
tlio third type of monaaterios is not alluded to in early 
Pali literature, and the Bhikldius are put to curious shifts 
for the vfmi of it. The inconvenience of the absence of a 
liail where Iho whole body of resident monks could be 
gath(u<‘(i togofclior w'as very much felt in connexion with 
the Uposatha service. The service used to be held 
at first in successive colls® ; then a whole vihara was set 
apart for the purpose which was called XTposatha- 
ghara (wrongly translated as the “Upoaatha-hall’^)> 
Yot a largo part of the assembly had to sit outside and the 
limits within which all the assembled Bhikkhus would be 
regarded as constituting the Uposatha assembly, called 
Uposatha-pamukha, were artificially devised by 
landmarks.® 

The transition from the eremitical to the cenobifcical 
manner of life ims brought about by the institution of 
y a s s a 4 Paribrajalcas of all denominations, it seems, 
used to observe the rain-retreat, The rule for the Brah^ 
manical Paribrajaka simply lays down that he should* be 
of fixed residence (dhruvedtla) during the rains,® The 

* Soo MaMvaggat i, 25, 14 ot soq, 

* Seo MaMvagga, iii, 5, 8, etc, 

® MaMvagga, ii, 8, 1. 

* Ibid., ii, 8, 2. 

« Ibid., ii, 9, 1. 

«* Qaulama, iii, 13 j BaudMyam, ii, 6, 11, 20, Haradatta explaina 
dhruvaMlo var^su, in Gautama, as EJeatra We are not told 

whether the Bhikkhu was to live alone or in company during this period. 
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period is stated in the Arur^a io be four montlis.^ The 
Jainas have more elaborate rules about the observance of 
the P a j 3 u s a n .2 The period commences when one 
month and twenty nights of the rainy season have elapsed, 
but it is allowable to commence the P a j j u s a n earlier, 
though not later.^ The Buddhist Bhikkhus also followed 
tho custom of all Paribrajakas and tbey bad two periods 
for Y a s s a , the earlier oommenoing from tho day after 
the full moon of Isalha and tho later a month after that 
date, the double period being probably of very ancient 
origim^ This custom of observing the rom-rctf eat was in its 
origin presumably nothing more than an enforced neoossity 
in the tropical rains of India when wandering about is a 
physical impossibility.® But it seems to have assumed 
with lapse of time a sort of ceremonial significance. It is 
observed by anthropologists that *‘wben tho original 
purpose of a thing is forgotten or mystified or when the use 
of it is restricted to a class, time and authority combine 
to invest it with sanctity”.® Tho rain-ioiroat of tbo 
pidmitivD Paribrajakas is a good illustration in point* 
Regularly at a certain season of the year tho religious 
wanderer was forced to talce up a local habitation. As 
this habit emerged into self-consciousncss, it hardened 
into a custom. The original purpose camo to bo lost sight 
of more and more and tho custom gained a corresponding 

^ Soo Arw^., 4. 

* Soe Jaim Sulrat, pt, J, pp. 290-3 IZ (Buies for Y «. t i s ) , 

Ibid., pp, 290-7, 

* MaMwggai iii, 2, 2. See Rhys Davids and Oldonborg’s note thereon 
in Vimya Tea^ta, pt. i, p. 300, footnote 1, 

* It may well be that the tropical rains ware more formidable in tho 
7th, 6th and fith conturies u.o. in Northern India when largo treeia were 
covered with jungles. 

* Per Edward dodd in the Story of the Primitive Man^ p, 36. 
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accession of sanctity. It thus came to be formally enj oined 
as an indispensable observance for a Sannyasi, Yati, or 
Bhikkliu. The details of the custom, however, as it 
obtained among the Brahmanical Paribrajakaa are obscure, 
and we are not privileged to know whether they lived 
during the rain-reiroat separately or collectively. But 
the Jainas and the Buddhists, at any rate, spent the rain- 
retreat in collective bodies. In the MaMpa/rimhh^na 
Butlmiai for instance, Buddha calls upon the Bhikkhus to 
spend the Vassa each according to the place where his 
friends, acq^uaintauces, and inmates may live’’ round 
about Vesali (samanta vesalim yatha-mittam yatha- 
saudittham yabha-sambhattam vassam upetha).i 

Out of this institution of rain-retreat, which must have 
ensted among the Buddhists from the very beginnings, 
the avasaa afterwards originated. The avaaas were 
originally colonies staked out for the purpose of sojourn- 
ment by the Bhikkhus during the rain-retfeat. Only 
during the period of the vassa, the Bhikkhu had the 
right to a sonasana (seat) in an avasa,® To these avasas 
flocked from all quarters Buddhist wandering mendicants 
during tho months from the middle of Asadha or Srava^a 
to the middle of Kartika, During these months, therefore, 
the Buddhist Paribrajtjkas were split up into separate 
bodies residing at different avasas, and it was in this way 
that tho avasa came to be the unit of Buddhist communal 
life, the residents in an avasa constituting together one 
complete communion. The limits of the communion were 
definitely circumscribed. 

I n, 22. 

* Gullavaggct, vi, 11, 3 : anujanami tkikkhave vassanam temasam 
patibalitinn utukalam no patibaliitun i>i, 
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The limits (Sima) had to be fixed by a formal Eesolution 
(aatti) and would ganeraJly coiaolde with imtural boundari^ 
such as a mountain, a rock, a wood, atree, a path, an ant-hill, 
a river or a piece of water,^ but they must not extend beyond 
three Yojanas nor to the opposite side of a river unless 
there wore facilities for crossing.^ 'Whore no such boundaries 
could bo fixed, the boundaries of the village or of the 
market town (Gama-sima or KiganmsTma) would serve the 
purpose.® In a forest the community of residence would 
extend to a distance of seven Ahhhmicma^. A river, sea, 
or natural lake could not be a boundary (observe an 
inconsistency here). In a river, sea, or natural lake the 
Ixmita extended as far as an average man could spurt 
water aU around.^ Two boundaries must not overlap and 
one must not encompass the other : an interstioo must be 
left between them.® An avasa was, therefore, a definitely 
circumscribed colony of Bhikkhus. Its corporate com- 
munal life was expressed in the congregational Uposatha 
service, in which all the residents of the avasa wore bound 
to Join either by personal attendance or by proxy to whom 
the Chanda or consent of the absentee member had 
been declared.® If one could not Join in the congregational 
service, he must for the time being remain outside the 
boundary.^ Emphasis is laid on the completeness of the 
fraternity present at the congregational service, the holding 
of which with an incomplete communion would amount to a 
Buhlcata.^ If robes wore given to a boundtiry (Sima), 
they must be distributed among all Bhikkhus resident 

1 MaMvagga, ii, 0. a Ibid,, ii, 7, 1 and 2. 

® Ibid,, ii, 12, 7. ^ Ibid,, mipm. 

‘ Ibid., ii, 13, 1-2. 8 Ibid., ii, 23. ’ Ibid., ii, 24, 2. 

8 Ibid., ii, 24, 2, e.g. " natu ova vaggona eanighona uposatJia ItStabbo. 
Kareyya co, fipatti dukkatassa,” 
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witliin it> There ejostod, however, some avasas which 
ehared all profits in common (samanalabha), and when 
a gift of robes was made to one of them, it was divided 
among all ® — a ouatom which reminds ua of the grouping 
of monasteries into congregations or orders among the 
Black Monies of the thirteenth centiiry, But the idea was 
not fully carried out in Buddhist monachism. At the 
periodical distribution of robes, again, common residence 
in an avasa as well as the condition of the Bhikkhu’s clothes 
was laid down as a necessary condition (Palibodha of 
Kanthma)3 The avasas thus appear as congregational 
organizations, each seU-contamed within its own boundary. 
In ktor times each congregation began to develop a distinct 
and separate individuality of its own, but in the beginning 
those avasas must have fully shared in the entire, un- 
divided life of the whole Buddhist community. 

It was in these primitive avasas that early Pali literature 
had its origin and growth. In Buddhist* canonical 
literature one comes across among legendary materials 
realistic descriptions of the sort of life lived in the ftvasas. 
The night is far spent at one avasa in earnest, many-sided 
debaie—^ome BMkkhus reciting the Dhxnma, the Sut- 
tantikas propounding the SuUantas, the Vinayadharas 
discussing the andtheDhammakathikas conversing 

about the Dhamma} At the time when avasas began to 
develop, the Bhikkhus had already come into a rich 
heritage of ecclesiastical laws, legal commentaries, hymns, 
fables, and phUosophio speculations which provided for 

1 Mahdmgga, viii, 32. 

* 8oe MaMvagga, viii, 32, 1 ( m a t i Ic a , No. 2). 

3 See MaMvaggat vii, 13 (the two Pedibodhaa are o T v a r a and 
Hrasa) . 

^ 8ee Mahdmgga, iv, 16, 4. 
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Hiem a none too inoonaiderable intellectual pabulum. This 
cloistral learning went on, modiied, developed, and 
systematized at tlie avasas by Suttantikas, Tinayadbaras, 
Dbammakathikas, and otber' professors* Tke Pilakas 
were not yet closed, and tbere was stEl ample scope for tke 
play of original tbougbt and speculation. ” It is evident/* 
says Ebys Davids,^ that at tbe time when the Suttantas 
were put together as we have them, the legendary material 
current among the community was still in a fluid, unstable 
condition, so that it was not only possible, it was considered 
quite the proper thing to add to or to alter it/ ^ The origins 
of the titles Suttantika, Vinayadhara, Dhaimnakathika, 
Agatagama, Dhammadhora, Matikadhara are obscure, but 
that they indicated different offices and functions and were 
not mere honorary titles is evidenced by the occurrence of 
these names in inaoriptions,® and there is little room for 
doubt that among the Bhikkhus there were professors and 
specialists who were regarded as the repositories of different 
branches of traditionary lore. Some of the leading features 
and ideas of early Buddhism may be preaimied to liavo 
been evolved at the avasas at a time when they shared 
^ See Dialogues of Buddha, yol. hi, p, 26G. 

* The following inscrlptioDs, for instanoo, which are all taken frofti tho 
Stupas of Amaravati (Report of tho Archvadlog'ml Survey of 
India, vol. i, 1883) j— 

(i) VitiayadUraasa Aya-Punayasnsa oniovaslnlya ... of tho fomalo 
disciplo of Aya-P,, tho Vinayadhara or Professor of 
Vinaya, p. 87 (No, 8). 

(ii) Sidha Odiparivenona yosilcasa dhamahalUlcasaf Bndhi ... of 
Budlii, tho D h a ra m a k a t h i k a , etc,, p. 94 (No. 3). 

(iii) .... liyanam Aya-Budhisa pavachi (ta) — of 

the pupil of Ay a-Budhi, the Maliayinadhara.p. 102 {No. 26), 

Of tbom, (ji) is in Maurya characters and must be very ancient. Tho 
other titles also may bo found elsewhere. Of such names Rhys Davids 
says ; ' , ’ ’ ‘ v, . 

or John ' ■ ■ ■. . . , . 
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in the communal life of the entire BuddJiist oommuni-ty in 
common. The old commentary on the Patimohkha, the 
formulation of Buddhist tenets (e.g. SaUatimsa ho$ha^ah~ 
Jciya dhammd)) the development of the idea of the eternity 
of Buddha’s religion by connecting it with Brahmanical 
mythological materials,^ the didactic refashioning of current 
folklore (found often in the FUahas without the Jdtaka 
sotting, to point a moral only in the light of the world- 
wide theory of metempsychosis,^ the invention of anecdotal 
stories and reshaping of traditions about Buddha for the 
purpose of using the authority of his name to support new 
rules or old practices, which led ultimately to the remoulding 
of the legendary setting of the whole of Buddhist Uteratuce, 
the hymns of the Theras and the Theris, of Dlmmmapada, 
Udam, etc. — all those wore the work of the primitive 
avasas. It should be remembered that the avasas, when 
all these many-sided literary activities were going on in 
them, had not yet become distinct, self-centred organiza- 
tions. The Bhikkhus at the time lived a semi- eremitical 
life, the Svasas being resorted to as convenient shelters 
during rain-retreat. For the best part of the year the 
Bhikkhus wandered about, constantly meeting together at 
common meeting-places and wayside rest-houses,^ where 
there was free interchange of thoughts and ideas. There 


‘ ‘ '' {e.g,Janavdaab7ia8uUmici)ixmal&tbd 

in”,, .-t . ; ' ■ . , , . , In the Sufctaixta jiiBfc namod in the 


last paragraph of 28 and in 29, omphasia ia laid on the eternity of 
Buddha’s religion which is derived in 29 thus : Brahma Sanatkumaia > 
V’ 0 Sflavana> Janava«ahha> Tathagata> A.aanda> Buddhist monks 
and laymen > Mankind in general. 

* 0 ,g. the story of Bighavu in Ma^idvagga, x, 2, 2-20 j the beast' 
fable in OuUavagga, vi, 6, 3, No identification with a previous incarna- 
tion of Buddha is made in these fables. 

* See Tyler’s Primitive Oulture, vol. ii (1891), pp. 11 if. 

* See Rhys Davids’ Buddhist India, p. 142. 
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were no seotarian divisions rootei to tlie soil like tlio 
Jetavaniyas, Pubbaselifas, Ajmrasdiyas, Bljagiriyas, oto. 
Hence tlie intellectual academic work of ibe avaaaa was 
the common property of the whole Buddhist commmiiiy, 
and, when later on sects began to arise among them, thb 
old learning was recognised as the common Imis o! iliem all 
The rules laid down in QuUcimgga^ vi, 11, 3-4, about 
the allotment of Benasanas (seats) m an avasa throw mmie 
light on the later growtli of the ^vlisas, It is mid tliat the 
Senasanas are to bo rotainod onlf daring the period of 
the Yossa. In aocordance witli this ndo there are two 
regular occasions for the allotmenfe of seata—the com- 
mencement of the earlier and that of the later Tassa. But, 
curiously enough, a third, viz. the day after the Favaranh, 
called Antaramuttaka (which istranslatod as "that which 
involves giving up for the intervening period is recog- 
nized when seats are allotted for the next rain-retreat 
in anticipation. This antaramiittaka allotment 
would he quite superfluous if residence at a monaslory 
wore really limited to the period of the rain-retreat. Tim 
avaaas from being sliolters during the rain-retreat boenme 
places of domicile, and hence scats had to bo allotted not 
pnly for tho three or, four mouths of the year, but also for 
the remaining period. Tho modification of tho wandering 
habit of tho monks necessitated the second rules. Tim 
fiction, however, viz. that avasas were only for rain-retroat 
and notliing more and that the Bhikkhus should bo home- 
less beyond that period, is piously kept up. Tlio allotment 
which is really made for tho non-t’assa period is said to be 
made in advance for the next vassa period, wdiicli is absurd 
considering that for that period another allotment is 
provided for. 
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Witli the gradual modification of the itinerant and 
eremitical character of the Buddhist Bhihkhus, the avasas 
came to be more and more distinct from each other, each 
having a solf-contained and separate communal Hfe. The 
original Ciituddisa Sangha was permanently 
broken up into many sanghas belonging to difierent avasas 
and marked off from one another. Thus we find the cor- 
porate limits of each Sangha carefully denwoated by a 
Vf^rioty of rules and regulations. Among the twentydour 
clisqualUi cations which would disentitle a Bhikkhu to 
hccomc member of a Sangha proceeding to perform an 
ecclesiastical act are two, visj, ** being of another com- 
munion ” (nanasamvasaka) and “ living outside the 
boundary” (nanasimaya thita)A The protest of such 
a Bhikkhu at an ecclesiastical act is inefiectuah® On 
the eve of the rain-retreat no allotment of Senasana was 
made for a Bhikkhu residing outside the boundary of the 
dvasa (nissime fchitassa).® 

Among the rules for the proper observance of the 
Uposatha, it is enjoined that a Bhikkhu on the 
Uposatha day must not change to an avasa (except 
under certain conditions) where there are Bhildchus belong- 
ing to a difleront communion from his own (nanavasaka),^ 
apparently for the obvious reason that the Uposatha 
must he held with the Samanavasakas only which 
follows from Mahamgga, ii, 34, 10 et seq. On a similar 
principle it is laid down that a Bhilckhu on his Pari- 
vasa should not go away from one avasa to another 
where Bhikkhus are living, but where there might he 
Bhikkhus of other communities (nanavasaka). But the 


^ Mahdvagga, ix, 4, 2, 
* GuUavaggat ri, H, 3. 


* Malidvagga, ix, 4, 7, 
^ Mahdvagga, ii, 36, 4. 
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injunction ia modiSed in tlie case of a diange to a residence 
of BMkkhus of the same communit 7 (samanavasaka) under 
certain oircumstanoea (viz. if the journey took no more than 
a day)A The fact implied in such mlea that a Bhikkhu> 
wherever for the time being he might choose to be, was 
recognized as belonging to that avasa whore he was bound 
to spend the rain-rotreat (a Sonasana would not bo provided 
for him elsewhere) is interesting as throwing light on the pro- 
cess of growth of later Buddhist sects hearing place-names. 
Each avasa became a distinct centre of monastic life and 
canonical culture. We hear, for instance, of the Sdvailhiya 
Scmgha (Mah&vaggaf iii, 13, 1), the VesdUJca f'igjvpuUaka 
Bhihhhm (Gullamgga, xii, 1), etc. Those separate Banghas 
were in fact the cradles of the later sects hearing place- 
names. It should be noted here in passing that the limits 
of an avasa did not always or necessarily coincide with the 
limits of the Sangha. In Mahavaggat x, 1, 9, the question 
is raised as to what would happen if two schismatic factions 
wanted to hold Uposatha and perform ecclesiastical acts 
within the samo boundary’. Ibis held there that they are 
at liberty to do so, as they belong to difforenb communions, 
though living in the same avasa. Hence a distinction is 
sometimes drawn between residence within the common 
boundary ” and membership of the samo communion 
The case discussed in MaMmgga, x, i, 9, became, however, 
one of the ten theses (viz. avasakappa) at the council of 
Vesali and it was dismissed in a somewhat cavalier fashion 
and in tacit contravention of the above text,® on the 
authority of another text, viz. ii, 8, 3. 

^ QuUamgga, U, 1, 3. 

8 See MaJiavagga, ix, 4, 2, 

® See Oullamggat xii, 2, 8. 
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The growth of the early pre-Mahayana Buddhist sects 
is a subject that still awaits investigation by a competent 
scholar. The genesis of these sects will probably be found 
f to break up into a network of various causes. The pro- 
I cosa of their growth was certainly not unilinear. In 
chapter v of the MaJiavamsa aro enumerated eighteen sects, 
' including the orthodox Theravada, which oamo into exist- 
ence within two hundred years of Buddlia’s decease. Of 
^ them, the following sects derive their names from the places 
where they were to be originally found 

Ookulika, Getiya, Himavata, Eajagiriya, Pubba- 
scliya, Aparasoliya, Vajiriya. 

Some fresh local sect-names occur in the familiar 
5 standardized classification,^ viz.-- 

Avantika, Mahavihara, Jetavaniya, Abhayagirivasin. 
Some of those sects are of Ceylonese origin, e.g. Getiya, 
Abhayagirivasin ; others originated in Northern India ^ ; 
’ others, again, are diflicult to localize. The origin of such 

\ ' 1 Soo J owned of lh$ BvMhial Tml Sockiy of Gcdoulla, vol i, pt. iii, 

p, 18 } Rliya Davitla’ arfciole on the Buddhki Sects in JXIAS., 1891, 
pp. 411 ft,, and 1892, pp. 1-37, and Takakueu^s l-Tskmgt Intro., 
\ PP* xxlll-xxv. 

% \f * Somo light ifl thrown on tho two sects, Pubbasdiya and Aparaseliya, 
by tho Amar&vati inscriptions. The two soots originated in tho two 
famous oayo*viha.raa of Dhanakataka. Not far from Dhanakataka was 
SauoM, the old name of which was Cetiyagiri. It was even in the pre« 
Asokan a. ' *. " j* ‘^-ddhisni (see Bhys Davids’ BnddUat 

Jwdta, p. , !■ ■ ■ was formed here called <3'c%ava<ia. 

In tho AmarSvati inscriptions the Getiyavada sohool is frequently 
mentioned {Beport of iU ArcTueological Sumy of Southern India, 
vol, i, 1883, pp. 100-1). Rhys Davids saya : " The Geliyavclda sohool 
was very probably the source of the schools of the Eastern and Western 
caves at Dhanakataka, as its name occurs once (?) on the Amaravati 
tope in the description of one of the donors, a member of the Order, 
resident in one or other of these mountain viharas ” (Sects of the 
Buddhists, JRAS., 1891, footnote). 
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sects must needs be traced in tbe oentralkatioii o£ communal 
at diSerent avasas, wliiob were self-contiuiK^l and 
seH-governing, and developed later on distinct corporate 
cbaraoter. Wo have seen how completely the Buddhkts 
went back on the original eremitical and gyrovagic ideal 
It is further attested by the fact that in later the 
Bhifckhus came to be differentiated from the Paribrajakaa.^ 
The Bhiklduis developed a oenobitical life which becjttmc 
tbeir distinguishing feature, marking tliem od from the 
other Paribrajakaa who retained their nomadic itinerant 
habits. 

In the proMc and widespread legends of Barlaam and 
Josaphat there is a curious passage in which the Indian 
monastic system is said to be an imitation from Egypt,® 
The story of Barlaam and Josax)hat is an Indian story put 
into shape by some early Christian writer. It is well 
known that the outlook on history of the early Christians 
was narrowly circumscribed by religious prepossessions 
and prejudices. Every event in the world’s history was 
by them sought to bo brought into connexion with the 
central fact of Christianity, Anachronism was no bar to 
their systematic Christian intorprotation of liistory. There 
is, therefore, nothing surprising in the fact that the inventor 

1 Nayyo oio bhildcku pttribbttjakS v, 23, 2 { ef, ako 

PdciUii/a, 41 ,♦ Yo pana bhikkhu acolakassa vS, paribbSjaka«m va 
padbbftjik/lya vS> eahatlM khadanlyam vS bhojanlyam v& dadayya, 
pSoittayam, In the i^iUiambhanga, toe. paadm, " paribbSjaka” i» said 
to bo aay person othor than a Bhikkhu or a Sramanora. 

* Soo Boissonade’s Text of ^ : ^lota Gfrmcat 

translalod in part by Bobot . ■ ■ • . <?/ Barkttm 

and JosapJtat in JBAS., 1891 : " When, raooostories comnienood to 
spring up in Egypt and monks to assomblo in great numbera and when, 
tlio report of their virtue and angolio life . . . came to the Indiana, 
it aroused these latter also to a like zeal, so that many of them leaving 
all took to the wilderness.” 
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of the mTtIa of the Egyptian origin of Indian monachism 
ignored the long period of nearly eight hundred years that 
intervened between its founder and Antony and Paohomius. 
Such myths, however, though doomed to death, are fated 
not to die, and we find even Sir William Jones speculating 
on the Egyptian relations of Indian monasteries. It is 
nevertheless exceedingly interesting to notice the parallel 
developments of Egyptian and Indian monachism A In 
Egypt, as in India, the institution of monachism was at 
first of a purely eremitical character. The life led by the 
earliest Egyptian monks in the deserts of Nitria, Oellia, 
and Sceto is known to us from Hisioria Monachrum and 
the writings of Rufmua and St. Jerome. In Cclha the 
cells of the hermits “ stood out of sight and out of earshot 
of one another ; only on Saturday and Sunday did the 
monks assemble for the services ; all the other time was 
spent in complete solitude, no one ever visiting another 
except in case of sickness or for some spiritnal need 
Hero we have a resemblance to the individuahstio habits 
of the early Buddhist eremites and the earliest form of the 
XJposatha service, such as is described in the Maha^a^Ma 
SiUlat whore the Bhikkhus, having little touch with one 
another, assemble from distant parts to hold the XJposatha* 
But Egyptian monachism did not rest in this eremitical 
ideal. In Mount Nitria there existed a monastic colony 
closely resembling a Buddhist avasa, but here also the 
eremitical principle was predominant. In^the Pachomian 
institutions the next stage in the development of monastic 
life in Egypt is reached. Under St. Paohomius the 

V 1 For a summaxy account of Egyptian monaoHsm, see Gambndge 
MedieucJ Ristwy, Tot i, chapter on MoiutaUcxam (pp. 621-6). 

* Ibid., p. 622. 
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Egyptian monks became a tnie xeligions order, living under 
a Rule, analogoufl to tbe Patimobklia code of the Biidclliists* 
In the description of the Pachomian monastery at Bano- 
polis, which has been left to m by Palladius, we observo 
“ fuHy constituted and indeed highly organked cenobitical 
hie’*,^ such as existed no doubt in the later st;tigra of the 
Buddhist avasas, each being an organijsod self-contained 
md self-governing colony. Thus the natural tmnaition 
from the eremitical to the cenobitical life among the early 
Buddhists in India is exactly paralleled by the process of 
evolution foEowed by Christian monaohiam in Egypt. 

1 Ibtd,, p. 624. 



CHAPTER VI 

Tim Internal Polity of a BtrooHiST Sanoha 

Tko laws of polity by wbiob tke early Buddhist Sanglias 
wore governed betray a remarkable maturity of develop- 
ment, They must have passed through many stages 
before reaching that oompletoneaa and perfection which 
oharaotorize them in the Vinayapitaka, Many of these 
legal maiitutions did not surely originate or develop in 
the Buddhist Sangha itself. There must have been borrow- 
ing and adaptation, for, as Humbolt has truly said, ** Man 
ever connects on from what lies at hand.” A detached 
study of Buddhist institutions of monastic government 
apart from their external connexions would necessarily 
lead to an imperfect imhistorical view. As Tylor has said, 
“ It m always unsafe to detach a custom from its hold on 
past events treating it as an isolated fact to be simply 
disposed of by some plausible explanation.” ^ The general 
background of primitive Paribrajaka life, together with 
the political theories and practices of the ancient Indians, 
should therefore be explored in order to discover, if possible, 
the origins of these institutions. But the inadequacy of 
materials for this line of research is a great handicap, as 
will Jbe explained in the next two paragraphs. 

The leading note of early Buddhist polity, as we shall 
see, was that of republican church government. If we 
could ascertain how far this was common to the other 
contemporary Paribrajaka sects, it would give us a clearer 
1 PriTnitive Culture (1891), vol. i, p, 20. 
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insight into the constitution ol a Bucldliiat Sangha» It has 
been observed in a previous chapter that each Sangha or 
Gana of Paribrajakaa in the sixth century B.c. liad a recog- 
nized leader or S a 1 1 h a , as he was called* Whether 
a lino of Bucoession woulcl inevitably follow or some other 
kind of organization would come into existence on the death 
of the first Sattlia is an obscure question, the complete and 
satisfactory solution of which is impossible in the absence 
of more abundant materials than wo now possess. We 
have brief and scrappy sketches of the doctrines of some 
Paribrajaka sects in the Samam(t^pJuda SuUa,^ Of those 
sects, oux knowledge of the Ajlvakas is supplemented 
by other sources. There are many soattered references to 
them in Buddhist and Jaina literatures, supplying for the 
moat part little useful information. Besides there are two 
systematic treatments of the Ajivaka doctrines from the 
Buddhist and Jaina points of view respectively in the 
Smiangala-Yilmini by Buddhagliosa ® and in the sixth 
Ajjayana of Uvmagadasdo} In the fifteenth Satalca of the 
BhagavaCi Sutta,^ again, we have a legendary account of 
the life of the founder of the Ajivaka soot, much garbled 
though it is by religious prejudice, But the Jaina and 
Buddhist writers are naturally more intent on refuting 
their doctrines than giving anything like an historical 
account of them, and the result is tliat though wo know 
something about the peculiar ‘ dhamma ’ of Gosala, wo are 
totally in the dark as to the character or organization of 

^ In the Dxglia Nik&ya. See 17--33. 

* Soo Mniannaphala-miUa-VanmnC^ (SumaTigala-vihUmit P.T.S., 

pp. 160-6). 

^ TMs is translated in Hoernle’s TJvUaaga-DaaUo in Bibliotheca Indion 
Series. 

* See Bhagmaiv Stdla in Bibliotheca Indion Senos. 
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tlie Sanglia or Gaiia wMcli Le founded. The subsequent 
history of the Ijivakas tempts but baffles inquiry, though 
their existence in the third century b,c. is indicated by 
the mention of them in a few well-known inscriptions^ 
The records of the Jainas give us a better, though by 
no moans satisfactory, view of the early organization of 
their Order. The enumeration of the G- a n a s , K u 1 a s , 
and B a k h a s in tlio Biliamavall cannot of course be 
regarded as historical in the absence of other evidence. 
But it is importanl^ and significant as showing that the 
repidihcan idea did not prevail among the early Jaina 
community. “ It is not quite clear,’* says Jacobi, what 
is meant by Gana, Kula, and Sakha. Gana 
dcjaignatoa the school which is derived from one teacher ; 
Kula the succosaion of teachers in one line ; Sakha the line 
which branched off from one teacher. These terms seem to 
be disused in modern times, for the four principal divisions 
called after Nagendra, Chandra, Nivritti, and Vidyadhara 
are generally called Kulas, but also occasionally Sakhas, 
They go back to Vajra according to some, to Vajrasena 
according to others. The modern Gacoha appears 
equivalent with the ancient Gana.”® In the organiza- 
tion of the Buddhist community, however, as reflected in 
the PiiakoB, this principle of ruling hegemony is con- 
apicttous by its abseueo. In the Jaina Eiiles for Yatis it 
is said, for instance, “ As the venerable ascetic, Mah§/Vira, 
commenced the Pajjusan when a month and twenty nights 
of the rainy season had elapsed, so the Ganadharas com- 
menced the Pajjusan when a month and twenty nights 
of the rainy season had elapsed. As the Ganadharas 

^ See the Gave, Dedications of Dasaratlut (Smith's Asola). 

* Jaoobi’a Jaina Sutras, S.B.E , pt. i, p. 288, footnote 2. 
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have clone, bo the disciples of the Ganadharas hairo done. 
As they have done, so the Sthaviras have done. As they 
have done, so do the Nirgrantha Sramanas of the present 
time,” 1 It would bo difficult to cite a parallel passage 
from the 7imyapitaka. In early Buddhism, in fact, the 
idea of a sucoesBiou of teachers is delinitcly rejected, 
though it managed to edge itself into Buddhism later on. 
In Uie Introduction to the SatmnlapmadihCi Ihiddha- 
ghosa names a succession of teachers (aeariya-parainpara) 
from Dpali to Tisso, who handed down the Vinaya to tho 
third Synod,® viz. — 

Dpali Dasako o’ eva Sonako Siggavo taiM 
Tisso Moggaliputto ca pane’ etc vijitavino 
Baramparaya vinayam dipe JTambusirivhayo 
Aochijjamanam anesuin tatiyo yava samgaho *ti. 

(The names are: Dpali, Dasaka, Sonaka, Siggava, 
Tissa.) 

The sense in which Buddliaghoaa uses tho word, 
Acariya, here is unknown to tho Vinayajnlahi.^ lTj[>a]i, 
who stands at the head of the list, is nowhere represented 
in early Buddhist literature as occupying any permanent 
official position as tho V i n a y a -teaelier of the Sangha ; 
ho was selected only for the occasion at tlio first 
Council to recite the Vinaya, being most learned in it, 
being a Vinayadhara. Buddhaghosa’s Acariya'-pwrampm^ 

a Ibid., p. 296. 

® Soe Oldenboig'B Vinayapiialcamt vol. jii, p, ,116, 

* An A 0 a r i y a in the V%nayapitaka is the inatruolnr o/ an indi- 
vidual Bhikkhu or a Hmitod nntnbor of Bhlkkhna, Ho does not preeide 
over a wide oirole of pnpik Ho atanda not in relation to the Sangha, 
but to individual Bhikkhus whom he watohea over. By dmriya, in tho 
paaaage referred to, Buddhaghoaa moana aomething quite different from 
this, Buddhaghoaa attnbutea to the position of an fkwwaya aome- 
thlng of a publio charaotor. 
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(whicli is elaborated in. later Buddhist literature), 
even if it may be regarded as analogoxis to tbe Jaina 
Stbaviravall, is a muck later idea, absent in early BuddMst 
literature and evolved most probably by Buddhagbosa 
himself in the fifth century a.d.^ It can throw no light 
on the ideas of polity of the early Buddhist Sanghas. 

The transition of the Sangha, after the death of the 
first Sattha, from a monarchical to a republican type,'* ^ 
as Oldoiiborg felicitously puts it, seems, therefore, to be 
rather peculiar— no analogous idea being found in Jainism 
and none surely in Hindxiism, Of the Ajivakas and other 
aocts wo know next to nothing on this point. On the 
idea of a succession of masters the canonical literature of 
tlio Buddhists is far from being silent. It is likely that the 
question was agitated among the Bhikkhusin early times, 
and the emphasis with which it is answered might have 
been due to its haviag been seriously propounded at some 
time. In CuUava^ga, vii, 3, 1, Devadatta proposes to 
Buddha that as he has grown old and is near the end of 
hia life, he (Buddha) should hand over the leadership of the 
Bangha to him (Jinno dani bhante bhagava . . . mama 
bhikkhusangham nissajjatu, aham bhikkhusangham pari- 
harissomlti). But Buddha retorts with the reply that he 
would not hand over the leadership of the Sangha even to 

* For an iutereBfcmg note on Buddlioghosa’s native place, by the late 
Prof, Harinath Be, see Copleston’s Suddhim, Primitive and Modern, 
p, 201, footnote. 

* " The Order of Buddhists presents, so long as the Master is aHvo, a 
union of teacher and scholars after the Brahmauioal model. The transi- 
tion of such a community, so to speak, from a monarchical type to a 
repubiioon, its passing somehoTV, when the teaesher dies, into a con- 
federacy of independent members existing side by side, is wholly unknown 
to the religious systems of the Brahmans. This very transition has 
completed itself in Buddhism.” — Oldenberg’s JBvddlia (translated by 
Hoey, 1882). 
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Saxiputta or MoggaMna* mucK lass to an avil person like 
liim. In the Mahaparinibhdm Sutiania ^ Ananda expresses 
the hope that the Tathagata will before liis decease leave 
somo instructions regarding the Sangha (na tava bhagava 
parinihbayisaati na y3.va bhagava bhikkhusangham atabbha 
kincid eva ndaharatiti). Buddha, in his reply, strongly 
negatives the idea of a sucoessor to him leading the Sangha, 
and his words aro mtenaely emphatic— Atta*dipa vUiaratha 
atta*Barana ananna-sorana dhamma-dlpa dhamma-sarana 
ananua-sarana. (Rhys Davids’ Tr. — ^B© ye lamps tmto 
yourselves. Be ye a refuge to yourselves. Betake your- 
selves to no external refuge. Hold fast to the truth as a 
lamp. Hold fast as a refuge to the truth. Look not for 
refuge to anyone besides yourselves.) Buddha even goes 
so far as to say : Tathagatassa kho Anancla na ovam 
hoti ‘ Aham bhikkhu-sangham pariharissamiti ’ va ‘ Mam’ 
uddesiko hhikkhusangho ’ ti va.” (Rhys Davids’ Tr. — • 
Now the Tathagata, Ananda, thinks not that it is ho who 
should lead the brotherhood, or that tho Order is dependent 
upon him.) The inconsistency of this with another state- 
ment made by Assaji lias already been noticed.*^ Tho 
obvious explanation is that the idea that there was no leader 
of the Sangha, no one on whom tho Sangha was dependent, 
came to tho fore after the death of the first; master (Sattha), 
and this later idea is put into the mouth of Buddha in 
the MaMparinihbdna Sutianta. No successor to the original 
Sattha was recognized. This is made more clear in Maha- 
pannihMna Sutianta, chap, vi, 1, 1, “Siya klio pan’ Ananda 
tumhakam evam assa : atitasatthukam pavacanam, n’ 
atthi no sattha ti, Na kho pan’ etam Ananda ovam 


^ See ii, 24-6. 

* See Chap. III. 
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dattliabbam : yo vo Inanda maya dbamino ca vinayo 
ca desito paimatto so vo mam’ accayena sattba.” (Rhys 
Davids’ Tr.— It may be, Ananda, tbab in some of you the 
thouglit may arise, “ Tbe word of the Master is ended, we 
liave no toaclior more ! ” But it is not thus, Ananda, tbat 
you should regard it* The Truths (Dlmmma) and the 
Rides (Vinaya) which I have sot forth and laid down for 
you all, lot thorn, after I am gone, bo the Teacher to you.) 
This is further elucidated in the Qo^palca-Moggallana- 
Sultanla in the Majjhima Nikaya,^ whoro Vasaakara asks 
Anancla wliolhor Gotama has marked out any particular 
Bhikkhii who should bo tho rehigo of the Sangha after his 
death. Ananda answers in tho negative. Vasaakara 
then asks if anyone has been subsequently nominated 
in that behalf. Being answered in the negative, he asks 
how unity exists among the followers of Gotama. Ananda 
answers, “ There is no want to us of a refuge, 0 Brahmana 1 
we have a refuge, the Dhamma.’* Fvidontly the repubhean 
organization of tho Buddhist Sangha was somewhat 
inoompreheiiBible to outsiders. 

When, in course of time, the original Catuddisa Bbilckhu- 
sangha had broken up into several monastic communities 
(Sanghas) belonging to different avasas, the “ republican 
idea ** was consistently maintained. In an early Buddhist 
Sangha there was no one answering to an ‘‘ abbot One 
who aspired to such a position in an avasa was condemned 
as a fool.“ For the conduct of the affairs of the Sangha — > 
its trials, deliberations, and other business — a learned and 
virtuous person among them would be appointed president. 

^ Cited by Oldenberg — see Buddha, p. 341, footnote (Hoey’a Tr.), 

• Asatam bhavan icoheyya pureldibilran oa bhilcldiuBu 
Ava*esu ca issaryam puja parakulesu ea. 

Fausbdirs DJuimmapada, No. 73 (Bolavaggo), 
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But his character was strictly represeutatim If he is 
charged with a mission, he takes it upon himself properly, 
and in the buBiness of the Sangha he does wliat tliey tell 
him j when a number of Bhikkhus despatches him some- 
where, he obeys their command, but ho does not think 
thereupon, * It is I who do this * ” (Ddteyyakammesu 
alam samuggaho sanghassa Mocosu oa ahunam yatha | 
Karamavaco bhikkhuganona pesito aham karomiti na tena 
mannati|).^ Lanfrano, it is said, read *e* in Doo6re 
short at the bidding of liis ignorant superior.® Suoh an 
incident would be inconceivable in a Buddhist Sangha. 
The point as to whether the TTpajjhflya or Aoariya should 
he unq^uestioningly followed was raised at the Council of 
Vesali and was ruled out {GuUcmgga, xii, 1, 10 — ^Acinna- 
kappa). There is no place for suoh obedience as is insisted 
on, for instance, in the Eegula Benedicti^ in the whole 
corpus of Vinayapitaka. Deference is limited to respectful 
attention to seniors, apportioning of the best seats, water 
and food according to seniority, not taking the same scat 
with a senior, eto.^ It is this kind of courteous and 
attentive deference to superiors and elders that is recom- 
mended in Mahdpannibbdna Buttanla^ i, 6, o.g. Yava- 

1 McJi^vagga, x, 0, 3. 

* IPor this woll-knoTTO inoidont of moaastio history, soo MaJtlimcrfl 
Dark Ages, p, 178. 

8 See ohap. y of The RuU of Saint Benedict (GasijuoVs tramlfttlon). 
See Gibhon on obedienoo of the Monks In obap. xxxvii of D&^ine and 
Falli "A blind submission to the commands of the abbot, however 
absurd or even criminal they might seem, was the ruling principle, the 
first virtue of the Egyptian monks ; and ihek patlenoo was frequently 
exorcised by the most extravagant trials.”— ^oe Beeline and Fall (The 
World’s Olasslos), vol. iv, pp. 77-8. 

< See Oulhvagga, vi, 0, 4—” anujanami bhikkavo yathSvuddham 
abhivadonam paocutthanam anjalikammam samioikammam aggSsanam 
aggodakam aggapiadam ” — and 13, 2. 
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Idvan oa bhikkhave bhikkliii ye te bbikkbu them ratannii 
oirapabbajita sangba-pitaro sangba-parmayaka te sakka- 
rissanti gurukaiissanii manessanti piijessanti tosan oa 
sotabbam mannisaiaiiti vuddM yeva bbikkhave bbikkliQnam 
paiikaxikha no panbani* (Rbys Davids* Tr. — So long 
as tbo Brethren honour and esteem and revere and support 
the elders of experience and long standing, the fathers and 
loaders of the Order, and bold it a point of duty to hearken 
to tbeir words, so long may the Bretbren be expected, not 
to doobno, but to prosper.) 

The idea of tbe paramount autbority of a person — a 
recognized head, a spiritual dictator, an abbot or a Qana- 
dbara — ^was foreign to tbe lopubboan constitution of an 
early Buddhist Sangba. Tbe republican cburcb govern- 
ment of tbo early Buddhists seems to be striking in its 
originality. Yet tbe fact must not be forgotten that the 
political constitution of many tribes of North-eastern 
India in early times whence Buddhist Bhikkbua were largely 
recruited was of a repuhlican type.^ The people were quite 
familiar and conversant with feee institutions like voting, 
committee, popular tribunals, and collective legislation, 
and if many of them were readily transplanted ia tbe 
BuddMst Sangba, there is nothing surprising or unnatural 
in tbe process. Mr. K, B. Jayaswal has hazarded tbe 
conjecture that “tbe Buddhist brotherhood, the Sangba, 
was copied out from tbe politioal Sangba, the republic, 
in its constitution **.2 But this remains a brilliant con- 

^ Ehys Davids says : Tho earliest Buddhist records reveal the 
eurvivali side by side with more or less ■ * ' '■ republics 

with oithor complete or modified inde| ' s tdicir, p. 2, 

See also pp. 19, 22. “ Eepublioa are mentioned in various Sanskrit 
works.” — K. B. Jayaswal’s An iMroductim io Htndu Polity {Modem 
jReuiem, May, 1913), p. 537. See ibid., pp. 637-41, 

* An Introduction io Hindu Polity {Modern lieviev),3\me, 1913), p. 664‘ 
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jeotuie only, thougli by no means an knptobable one, in 
tbe present state of one knowledge. As wo bavo said aboYe, 
onr knowledge of tbe constitution and organization of 
other contemporary soof^ of Faribrajakas, wMob might 
probably have influenced the Buddhist Sangha, is exteomely 
defective. 

A primitive avasa was a republican colony of Buddhist 
Bhiltkhus as directly democratic in its constitution as 
any city-state of ancient Greece. The Govermnent was 
based on universal suffrage, and every duly quaMed 
member had an equal right of participating in it. Any 
transaction which might aflEoot the Sangha in any way was 
called a Sanghakamma. There were various 
forms of Sanghakamma, a olassifled list of the more im- 
portant of which is given on pp. 148-9. 

For the transaction of a Sanghakamma, it would bo 
necessary to assemble together the whole Sangha. Any 
one not able to join in it must either remain outside the 
boundary of the avasa or send his consent tlirough another 
which was called o h a n d a . ^ The complotoneas of the 
assembly is insisted on, and in the MaMpannibham 
Buitanla one of the safeguards against tho degeneration 
of the Sangha is said to be tho holding of complete assemblies 
for tho purpose of tho Sanghakammas,^ A complete 
assembly for the purpose of tho various Sanghakammas is 
defined as one consisting of ® ; 

^ Foir tho rules of Ohanda, which ooinoido with tho rules of Parkuddhi, 
see JUIah&vaggat li, 23 - 6 , 

^ Yavaklvauoa bhilckhave i'.liihh' “s 'i.- iisii 

vutfchahissanti 8ama8;8ra langliakiirniiiyiini kariisunti ■. is.’hiiij 
yeva bhikkhave bhikkhunam patiluwikha no panhani. — Mali&parinibbd'na 
Suttanta, i, 6 . 

* See MaMvagga, ix, 4, 2, 
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(i) Pour for all acts except Upasampada, Pavarana, 

and AbbLana, 

(ii) Five for all acts except Upasampada in Border 

Countries and AbbMna. (“In such Border 
Countries, I allow, 0 Bbikklins, tKo Upasampada 
to be bold in a mooting of only four Bbikkbns 
besides ibo Chairman who must be a Vinaya- 
dhara/ — v, 13, 12 ; for the 

boundaries see ibid.) 

(iii) Ten for all acts except AbbLana. 

(iv) Twenty and upwards for all acts. 

It is to bo understood that these minima would constitute 
quorums, but not oommittees. The boundaries, for 
example, of an avasa have got to be settled. Three 
Bhikkhus are present. They may not transact business 
unless another Bhikkhu turns up and helps to form the 
quorum. Suppose now only four Bhilrkhus are present. 
They may validly transact the business. Suppose again 
seven Bhikkhus are present. Tlrey may transact business 
only if all of them join in it : it would not he competent 
for four of them to transact the husinoBS apart from the 
remaining three, that is, by a committee. A committee 
is recognisjod only in one case, viz. the Ubbahika 
form of procedure. The right of direct participation in 
the Sanghakamma inheres in each duly qualified member 
of an avasa and is very jealously guarded. 

Again, the minimum number must not be made np by 
any person xmder any of the twenty-four disabilities 
mentioned in MaMvagga^ ix, 4, % Two of them deserve 
special mention, viz. (i) living outside the boundary 
(nanasimaya thita) and (ii) belonging to a different avasa 
(nanasamvasaka). That these two conditions were of 
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Sanghakamma 


I* Disciplinary and Disputatious. 

f{a) Apatiolianna, 

(1) Pajcivasa . 


(6) Patiolianna. 

(c) Suddkanta or Mulaya Patikassana, 
,(cZ) SamodijAna. 


(2) Manatta. 

(3) Tajjaniya. 


(6) Pabbajaniya. 

(6) Patisaraniya . 

(7) Ukkhepaniya 

(8) Pakasaniya. 

(9) Brabmadanda. 


, Patta-Nikkujjam (its cotmterpatfc). 

(a) Apattiya Adasaane. 

' (6) Apattiya Appatikammc. 

,(o) Papikaya Ditthiya Appatinissagge, 


In Class I, Nos. (1), (2), and (9) were probably older than the 
rest. Tbe first two forms of discipline to be imposed by the Sangba 
are tbe only ones mentioned and described in tbe Fdtimhkha. No. (9) 
is described only in tbe MaMpa/rinibham SiUtanta, Nos, (3)-^7) seem 
to have been tbe regular and ordinary forms. They could not be 
resorted to without previous confession on tbe part of the guilty 
Bbikkbu {Gullavagga, ir, 7, 1). They are explained and elaborated 
in Gulhvaggay i. No, (8) seems to have been an exceptional form, 
and there is no reference to it except in tbe story of Devadatta, on 
whom it was imposed. It is likely that other forms of discipline 
besides those enumerated in tbe above list could be invented to suit 
occasions. In Class II, No. (1) became a Sangbakamma only later 
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m 


IL Hon-disciplinary and Non-disputatious. III. Anomaloufi. 

(1) tlpasampada. (1) Tassa-papiyyasilcfi,. 

(2) Uposatha. (2) Tina-Vittharaka. 

(3) Sottkmont of Sima. 

{i) Pavarana. 

(5) KantMna, 

(6) Appointment of all officers. 

(7) Dedication of any part of the building 
establishment for any special purpose. 

(8) Settlement of succesaion to the 
personal belongings of any deceased 
Bbikkbu. 

(9) Abbhana. 

Mt Cetera, 


on. It passed tbrougb throe formal stages : EM Bhikldiu, Saranagama, 
and Kanunavaoa (see Gii, VII). In Class III, Kos. (1) and (2) are 
called Forms of Procedure (Adbikaranasamattlia), but they have 
aUtbe obaraoteristics of Sangbakamma proper. Vijesinlia expresses 
this opinion with regard to No (1) (see Childers’s Pali Dktionmyj 
loo, oit.). 

I am solely responsible for the above classified list. The division 
of Sanghakammas into these three classes is not based on any 
orthodox authority, But it seems to me the ordy reasonable 
classification possible. The significance of the three heads of 
Sanghakammas will, I believe, be clearer on a perusal of the 
whole of this chapter. 
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later impositioii is siiggested hj tlie following significant 
inconsistency. In Malmagga, iii, O-'O, certain exceptional 
cases are contemplated regarding tfie Vassa residence. 
During tlie sojournment of tlio rain^ietreat, a BMkkliu 
at an avaaa desires Pariv^a, MSnatta, or AbbMna, 
but owing to tke sbortago of the minimum number, 
according to the rules stated above, tbo Sanglia- 
kamma cannot bo transacted. He invites a BMkkliu to 
come from outside and become a Ganaptlraka, 
i.e. help to make up the requisite number. The outsider 
is permitted, as an exceptional case, to leave his own 
place of residence during the Yassa and go to the place 
where he is wanted. Now such an outsider would be either 
under disability, Ho. 21 (nanasamvasaka) or No. 22 
(nanasimaya thita). How could he act as a 0- a n a p ii - 
r a k a without contravening the provision of Mahavagga, 
ix, 4, 2 et seq. ? The fact is that the idea of the distinct- 
ness of each avasa developed gradually as pointed out in 
the previous chapter, and the rules Nos. 21 and 22 must be 
read in the light of the liistory of the avasas. 

The form of a Sanghakamma consisted of two parts — 
first, N a t i i (Resolution) and then, Anussavana 
(Proclamation of the proposed act or Kammavaca),^ The 
inversion of this order would invalidate the whole proceed- 
ings ah initio,^ The matter for decision by Sanghakamma 
was defined by a Bhikkhu in the form of a Resolution placed 
before the whole assembly — Let this (the matter defined) 
be done.” Then followed the Proclamation. Those who 

^ Mahdmgga, lx, 3, 2, 

* Observe that the distinction, noticed also by the learned translators, 
between the six cases given m MaMvagga, ix, 3, 7 and those in 3, 6, 
consists in the inversion of the N a 1 1 i and Kamraavaoa. Com- 
jiare also 3, 9, whioh seta out all the elements of a valid Sanghakamma. 
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wore against tlie Besolution were called upon to speak 
and those who were for it to remain silent. Hiis Proclama- 
tion might he made only once when the act was called 
aNattidutiya Klf^mma or thrice when it was 
a Nattic atii ttha Kamma. Some Sangha- 
kammas belonged to tho hrst order and some to the second, 
and tho ohsorvanco of tlxia distinction was essential for 
the validity of an act. 

To sum up, tho following would be tho essential con- 
ditions of a valid act ^ : 

(i) Tho presence of the minimum numher competent to 

perform the act. This was a condition precedent. 
In other words, ratification (anumati) by 
a member who was not actually present at the 
Sangbakamma given after it bad been performed 
was invalid. TMs was decided at the Council of 
Vesali {Cullavagga, 2 di, 1, 10). 

(ii) The consent of all the absentees conveyed by 

Chanda (Proxy). 

(iii) The proposal of the Besolution ( N a 1 1 i ) . 

(iv) The proclamation of Kammavaca (Anussa- 

V a n a ) , once or thrice, according as the act 
was of the n a 1 1 i d u t i y a or of the n a 1 1 i - 
oatuttha class. 

(v) Consent to the proposal given by silence of all 

duly qualified members of the assembly. When 
there was a division of opinion, it became a case 

^ The orunmeration is based on MaMvagga, ix, 3, 9 — ** Nattidutiye 
ee bhilckhave ii'i* f P.'.j'-atj, paooha ekaya kamma- 

vacaya kammam I.! ' kammappatta te agata 

honti, ohandSrabanam ohando ahato hoti, sammukhJbbuta na patikko. 
santi, dhaimneaia samaggakainmam.” The same mvlandis for 

a I^attioat uttha Kamma. 
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of Adhikarna (Dispute), whidi must b© 
settled as per rul^ ©X|)Iaiuod below. 

The failure to satisfy any of these oonditioiss would 
invalidate the act. When the act was invalid it might be 
impugned at another assembly by way of a K i c o a d h i « 
k a r a n a , and the matter opened afresh. But when the , 

matter was dooidod by a valid act, it became m jtdkMa 
and the reopening of it would amount to PacitUya 
oSenoe, Fo. 63.^ ^ 

Now a Sanghakamma might arise in eltlimr of the two 
following ways : (i) by a general requisition and (li) ^ 

throng a dispute. Non-disoiplmary Sanglmkammaa 
would generally arise in the first way. When the sense 
of the whole Sangha was understood to be in favour of 
a partioular measure, it was brought formoHy before the 
Sangha and carried through by regular proposal and , 

proclamation. When, on the other hand, tlio sonse of I 

the Sangha was divided, it became a case of (ii). It is T 

obvious that all disciplinary Sanghakaminas would belong js 

to this class, for in them the rest of the Bliikklms acted | 

against a single or a number of Bhikkhus, B\it, neverfcho** ^ 

less, with a few specified exceptions there might bo a division j 

on almost any matter. With regard to tills latter class of * 

Sanglmkammas, arising by way of dispute, the procoedinp 
were somewhat special, consisting of tlie following stages ; 

(i) The Dispute (preliminary to the trial), f 

(a) Accusation and denial, 
or (6) confession of a guilt, 
or (c) difference of opinion on any of the specified 
matters. iV.B.— Tie denial in (a), if false, 

^ Jo pana bMkkhu lOnann jathlMihaixuiiiani niiiat&dblksmuiaxa puna* 
kaminaya ulckoteyya pacittiyam. . 
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would be a feesb oJKence leading to Ukkbepa- 
uiyabamma (act of suspension), 

(ii) The ^Procedure (tbe trial proper). 

{a) Proposal of tbe Besoliition ( N a 1 1 i ) 
and (&) Proclamation of Kammavaoa, both in 
accordance with 

(o) the rules of Adhikaranasamattha. 
(Hi) The Decision of the Sangha (judgment). 

How the difforonco between the form and procedure 
of a noivdisoiplinary and non-disputations action and that 
of a disciplinary and disputatious one is this — ^in the 
former the first stage is absent and there are no special 
rules, as in ii (c), governing the natti. The brief 
outline sketched above appears to be simple enough, but 
when we proceed to details wo are confronted with elaborate 
oomplioations. The whole process of conducting a dis- 
putarious Sanghakamma grows into such a tangled 
labyrinth that unless we thread our way through it with 
the greatest care and caution we are likely to be “in 
wandering rnaanes lost I shall, however, try to set out 
the details of the process as clearly and simply as accuracy 
of presentment would allow. 

To commence from the first stage. Disputes or Adhi- 
k a r a n a s are divided into four classes according to the 
subject-matter of the dispute, viz,— ^ 

^ The ^o^O'wing olaBBlfioation and desoription of AdKiltaranas 
ia baaed on Oullamgga, iv, 14, Tbo following summary is given by 
BuddhaBbosa in tbo Kmhimvitarwni .* 

Adbikaraneen tAva dhamtnola vS, adhammoti va attarasahi vatthuhi 
vivadantanom bliikkhflnara 30 vivSdo idam vivadadbikaranam nama. 
Sflftvipattiya va aoaradittlu-ajiva-vipattiya ra anuvadantanam jo 
anuvado tipavUdana oeva oodana ca idam annvMadbikarana nama. 
MatMya SgaU panca vibbonge dveti sattapi apattikkbanda apatta- 
dhikaranam nSma, Yam sanghassa apalokanadUnam oatunnam kamma- 
nam karanam idam kiooadbikoranam nama. 
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(i) Vivadadiiikarana — Dispute on certain 

specified matters whicli may be summanzed as 
{a) Dbamma, (b) Vinaya, (e) the teachings, 
practices, or ordainments of the Tathagata, (d() 
the nature of an ecclesiastical ofience. Disputes 
on these matters would tend to give rise k) srhisnis 
(see Oullamgga^ vii, 6, 2). 

Exceptions ; Friendly and family dkpul-es are 
excoptedd 

(ii) Anuvadadhikarana — Dispute mgarding 

the state of a BMkkhu’s opinion, morals, character, 
conduct, or manner of life. 

Exceptions: Friendly and family disputes 
are excepted*^ 

(iii) Apattadhikarana — Dispute regarding the 

following kinds of offences, vix. Ptirajika, 
Sanghadisesa, Pacittiya, Patidesaniya, Diikkata, 
Tliullaccaya, and Dubhasita, alleged against any 
Bhikkhu. 

Exceptions: Anything whatever called an 
Apatti (c.g. aot-apatti, sam-apatti, etc.) is 
not necessarily the subject of an apatfcUdhilmrana. 

N,B , — ^It will bo observed that when the Bhikkhu 
had been guilty of an offence, which could not bo 
brought under any of the above heads, the allega- 
tion of it against him would not give rise to an 
apattadhikarana, but an anuvadadhilcarana, which 
is much more comprehensive in its scope, 

^ As regards theae exoeptions, compare Iho rule of VrilmspaU, cited by 
JimiitaTabana in the YyavaMra-m&t/riH (edited by Sir A, T, Mukherjoe 
in Memoirs of A,S.B., toI. iii, No. 6, 1912), p. 28b : 

Qum^i^yau pitaputrau dampatl sv&inibKptyakan 
Ete^arh BamavetSniim Yyavahfleo na sidliyati. 
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(iv) Kicoadliikarana — Dispute regarding tke 
pTOCodure of a Sangbakanmta or the duties and 
obligations of the Sangha. 

Exceptions : The duties of an aoaiiya, an 
upajjhaya, or a fellow-pupil could not be the 
subject of a Kiocadhikaxana.^ 

Tho following illustrations may be taken of the above 
four classes • 

(i) At an avdaa in Yesali, some Bhikklms invite laymen 

to ohor money to tho Sangha : Yasa says that 
it is against tho Dhamma — this is a Vivada- 
d hi k a r a n a, which must be formally brought 
before tho Sangha (see account of the Council of 
Vosali in OuUavagga, 2 di, 1). 

(ii) At an avasa in Yesali, some Bhikkhus allege that 

Yasa has propoimded a false doctrine to laymen — 
this is an Anuvadadhikarana, which 
must bo formally brought 'before the Sangha 
(see Hid,). 

(iii) At an avasa in Rajagaha, a Bhikkhuui named 

Mettiya complains that Dabba has oommitted the 
sixth Paoittiya oSence against her — this is an 
Apattiidhikaxana, which must be 
formally brought before the Sangha (see the story 
of Dabba in Gulhmgga, iv, i, 8). 

(iv) At an avasa, X alleges that a certain Sanghakanuna 

has not been attended with tho neoesaaxy con- 
ditions, e.g. the minimum number was not made 
— ^^]xis IS a Kiooadhikarana, which 
must be formally brought before the Sangha. 

1 See note on previous page. 
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So muoii about tlio dispute itself. 

At the second stage, the adAikarana lias been 
brought before the full assembly. In a non-clisciiilinary 
and nomdiaputatious Sangbakamma, the n a 1 1 i at tliis 
stage 'would be put without further preliminaries. But 
not so in the other Sanghakammas. Tho person oon- 
oerned— the prisoner at tho bar, as modern lawyers would 
say— must submit to oortain interrogatories on the result 
of which the natti — whether of acquittal or of con- 
viction — would bo put. The accused would be called upon 
to remember his offence or warned or made to confess, etc. 
There are various technical terms, e.g. codetabba 
(as in Sammukhayinaya), hpattim aropetabba 
(as in Amulhavinaya), etc., to signify different forms of 
interrogatories. When the result of the interrogatories 
had been known, it would be time to put the natti, which 
would be governed by the rules of Adhikarana- 
samattha.^ These rules, in conformity to which the 
natti sho^ild be pub, aro seven in number, of which the last 
two, as I have already remarked, are somewhat different 
in character from the rest : viz. — (i) Sammukhavinaya, 
(ii) Sativinaya, (iii) Patinnatakarana, (iv) Amulhavinaya, 
(v) Yebhuyyasika, (vi) Tassa-papiyasika, (vii) Tina-vit- 
tharaka. Of these rules one or two combined would apply 
under different sets of circumstances to be explained below, 
No. (i) being common to all. We now proceed to consider 
these circumstances under which the rules would apply. ^ 

^ An enumoraUon of tlieia ocours in tlie laafc sootion of tlie Pd-timohlcha. 
They (iro explained and elaborated with illustrations in Oulhvagga, iy, 14. 

^ The following account of the Adhikaranasamatthaa is baaed on 
Oulhvagga^ ir, 14. Every statement made herein is authorized by some 
passage or other of that chapter of tho Gullmagga, It would bo 
tedious as well as unprofitable to quote all tho references. 
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(i) Sammukliavinaya — Tlois means the presence 
(a) of the particular individual concerned, (h) of the 
S a n g h a or the full assembly, (o) of the V i n a y a 
(which moans tho ohscrvanco of the proper rules of pro- 
cedure), and (d) of the D h a m m a (which means the 
application of tho law relating to the case). This ** four- 
fold proscnco’" applies to all adhikaranas. It 
safoguards the proper conduct of the trial There are two 
es:ooptional forms of Bammukhavinaya— (a) Boferenoe to 
the members of another avasa and (6) Beforence to a com- 
mifctoo of tho same avasa duly appointod. In tho caso of 
{a)i if tho refctcca were unable to decide the question, the 
custody of tho caso was returned by them. The following 
rules would govern (&) : A committee ( u b h a h i k a ) 
would be appointed when in the course of tho proceedings 
confusion arose and the assembly found it impossible to 
coma to a decision. The members of the committee would 
bo appointed in the usual natti-form by which all 
offioo-boarers of the Sangha were appointed. The rules 
according to which the committee itself would proceed to 
consider tho busing before it are not laid down. But in 
tho account of the Council at Vcsali where such a com- 
mittee was appointed the procedure of the committee is 
represented as follows ^ : The committee consists of eight 
members. One of them, Sabbakami, acts like a Chairman, 
and another, Revata, acts like a Secretary. The points 
referred to the Committee are put one by one by the Secre- 
tary to the Chairman, and as each point is decided by the 
latter, the Secretary announces it to the other members of 
the committee and casts the ballot accordingly (of. Idam 
pathamam salakam nikkhipami----C/wZZamp'^a, xii, 2, 8). 

> See Gulhvagffa, xil, 2, 8. 
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Wim all the pohta dacHed, Ilia Chalrmaa telJa the 
Secretary tbat matter ia setlled and conckded oneo 
for all, but that he (Seotetary) ehotdd mverfcheleaB intents 
gate him (Cniairman) in tli© midst of the whole Sangha on 
all the poinla over again. This m accordingly done, which 
brings the whole proceedings relative to the case to a teimi* 
nation. If, however, ^e oommlttoe found it impot^iUo 
to decide the matter delegated to it, the custody of the case 
was ro-tran»teod to the Sar^a and it wm tiien settlocl 
by the Sangha according to the YebhuyyasikE 
form of Adhikaranasamattha, i.e. by ^ vote of the 
majority. 

(ii) Sativiaay a' — Whena person had been accused 
of any misooncluct and he, being clearly conscious of Ms 
innocence, repudiated the charge, this form was observed. 
The accused appeared before the Sangha in an attitude of 
supplication and asked for a discharge in accordauco Avith 
the Sativinaya form. Then followed the usual n a 1 1 i in 
terms of the rogueat preferred, and so on. There must bo 
five roqtusite conditions for a S a t i v i n a y a — (a) 
the accused Bliikkhu must be innocent, (6) ho must 
notwithstanding have been charged with the olfoncc of 
which he pleads not guilty, (o) he must have asked tho 
Sanglia for a discharge, (d) the Sangha must bo prepared 
to grant it, and (e) the Sangha must bo duly constituted. 

(Hi) .Patinnatakarana — Whoa a Bhikkhu, 
guilty of a slight offence (lahuka apatti), pleaded guilty to 
it, tliis form was observed. Here tho case need not noocs- 
sarily be carried to the n a 1 1 i -stage. Tho guilty Bhikkhu 
might approach another Bhikkhu or a number of Bliikkhus 
in the usual attitude of supplication and obtain a valid 
absolution on confession. If not, he had to appear before 
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the Sanglia and make a confession on which the usual 
n a 1 1 i j etc., followed, and the confessing Bhjkkhu was 
let oJI with a warning. It should he noted here that the 
granting of absolution was an act foi an individual and 
not for the collootive body. It was not the Sangha that 
granted absolution, but tho person who proposed tho natti. 
It was only in tho form called Tina-vittharaka 
that absolution was sought from and granted by the Sangha 
itself. The principle scorns to bo that an individuaTs 
ohunoo is absolved by an individual or a number of indi- 
viduals while tho ofionce of the whole Sangha can be 
absolved only by the Sangha itself. 

(iv) Amulhavinaya— ' When a person had been 
acemod of an offence committed during insanity and either 
(a) ho fully confessed it, or (6) ho could not remember it 
owing to lapse of memory, or (c) he continued in an insane 
state of mind, this form was observed. The procedure 
was exactly as in Sativinaya. 

(v) Yobhuyyasika — This form was adopted only 
in a Vivadddhikarana and only when the matter in issue 
was of a grave character (Cullava^ga, iv, 10, 1) and the 
assembly got out of hand and a unanimoua decision was 
found to be impossible of aoMevoment. The decision was 
arrived at by the vote of the majority. The voting was 
done by means of the distribution of marked pieces of 
wood called S a 1 a k a, which were subsequently counted 
and the majority ascertained thereby. The polling officer 
was therefore called Balakagahapaka. He was 
appointed in the usual natti- form like all other office- 
bearers of the Sangha. A person of imimpeachable honesty 
and impartiality who was conversant with the rules of 
procedure would be appointed to this post, for it carried 
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witli it a keavy responsibility — ^tbe BalikagEhapaka 
hamg tbe poifer to reject tbs whole voting if in bis view 
the opinion of the majority was contrary to the Dbamnrn. 
When the SalEkagEbapaka bad been appointed, 
be proceeded to Ha work in eitber of tbe three following 
ways : be might call upon tbe Bhikkbua to take away tbe 
marked Salakas, tdHr^ each one as be came up tbe sigaib- 
canoe of tbe marks and asking bim to keep bis ballot secret 
(this was tbe Gulbaka or secret metbod); or be 
might whisper tbe same thing into tbe ear of each BMkldiu, 
probably going round tbe assembly (this was the 8 a k a - 
nnajappaka or whispering method) ; or, lastly, be 
might dispense with all secrecy in vofang (this was the 
Yivataka or open method). This last method was 
adopted when it was known to the Salakagahapaka 
that the vote of the majority would be on the side of the 
Bhamma. Further details, which may be accepted for 
what they are worth, coming as they do from a late source, 
are supplied by Buddhaghosa,^ He says that the first 
method was adopted when the assembly grew unruly 
(alajjusBaima) ; the second when the assembly was com- 
posed of ignorant or unintelligent members (balitssaima) ; 
and the third when it was inclined to observe propriety 
(iajjussanna). The point to be specially noted in the 
Yebhuyyasika form is the large discretionary 
power left to the polling officer, which was probably in- 
tended as a safeguard against possible abuses. Buddha- 
ghosa describes in a quaint and somewhat confused manner 
how the discretionary power of the polling officer was to be 


^ IThe wliolo passage, widch is too long to be given here, is q^uotod by 
Oldenberg in Vimyapitahtm, vol. ii, p. 815. 
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exercised. ** When (the vote) is improperly taken,” says 
the learned ooramentator, it should be taken till a third 
time, (the polling oiHcer) declaring, ‘ This improperly taken 
ballot should be taken again,’ If even at the third time 
those against the Dhamma are in the majority, he (the 
polling ofTioer) should rise (saying), * To-day is inauspicious ; 
I shall announce it to-morrow.’ The ballot should be taken 
the next day with (lit. looking for) those who wore in the 
right, with a view to disoomliting the unrighteous members. 
This is secret balloting, In following the wliispeting 
method, on the other hand, if any elderly member of the 
Bangka voted on the side of the unrighteous ones (lit. 
took the S a 1 a k a of the unrighteous ones), this should 
bo said and mado known to him, ‘ Venerable Sir, you ate 
groat and aged ; this does not become you. The ballot of 
the righteous ones is the other.’ The ballot should then 
be shown to him. If he values it, it should be made over 
to him. But lot Mm not misunderstand it. (Therefore) 
ho should be told, * Do not make it known to anybody/ 
The rest (of the procodiue) is as laid down.” ^ This naive 
oommontory of Buddhaghosa unpleasantly reminds us of 
modern electioneering taofcioa, but perhaps even in an 
American state the polling officer does not stoop to wire- 
pulling and canvassing in the manner which Buddhaghosa 
innocently recommends. 

The two remaining Adhikaranasamatthas 
are essentially Sanghakammas, with this difference only, 
that in an ordinary Sanghakamma the oSenoe would arise 
before the trial, while in these two cases the offence would 
arise in the course of the trial. 


1 The translation is mine. 
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(vi) Tassa-papiyy aaik§.“kamma — "Wlieii a 
Bkikkhu ia the course of interrogatories at a trial was 
guilty of obstinacy or prevarication, tliis form was adopted 
as a disoipEnory moasure. After the commission of the 
offence as above, the usual n a 1 1 i was proposed and the 
Bhikkhu sentenced accordingly. It could arise out of an 
anuvadadhikarana and perhaps also an p a - 
ttadhikarana^ {CuUavaggat iv, 12, 1 — ^The text says 
the Bhikkhu must be ' sanuvado \ This does not necessarily 
exclude imputation of Apatti. A too narrow intoiT;)rotation 
of the word would he somewhat unreasonable, and the 
translators also seem to realize this when they write, “ when 
a censure has been set on foot against him.’* The circum- 
stances which would lead to T. Pap. might conceivably 
arise in both kinds of Adhikarana). Confession, 
as in other disciplinary Sanghakammas, is a necessary 
pre-condition. The Tassa-pap. form is in fact 
exactly analogous toTajjaniya-kamma, the only 
distinction being, as I have pointed out, that in the former 
the offence arises in the course of the trial, while in the latter 
it arises before the trial. 

(vdi) Tina-Vittharaka — This is a curious form 
devised probably for the purpose of avoiding multiplicity 
of trials. It might so happen that during the sitting of 
the judicial assembly, quarrels and disputes took place 

^ is 'wLat reason wonld suggest. But it "will bo notiood tliat iu 
the forms of procedure appKoable to an ApattadMkarana, iPewsa* 
papiyyasika does not ocour. Ono naturally feels diffident in stretching 
a rule of law by reasoning when, one remonibers the famous dictum 
of Lord Halsbury in the well-known case of Quinn v. Lealhm. {1901), 
A.O., 495, pp. 506, 507, about the logical character of the law, Lord 
Halsbury’s dictum applies not only to civil law, but to canon law as 
well, for both are historio growtiia and not modelled on rules of logic. 
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among tlie assembled Bbikkhus with tbe restilt that 
muneroua grounds of complaint sprang up. It would be 
obviously inconvenient, if not impossible, to take action on 
each and all of tbem. Under aucli circumstances, the 
Tina-Vittharaka form was adopted. Serious offences 
(Patajika and Sarigliadiacsa, 'per Buddliagbosa) and those 
which oonoorned the laity, however, were beyond its 
province. Confession, ns usual, was a necessary pre- 
condition, The usual n a 1 1 i was first proposed. Then 
one representative from each factious party would make a 
confession of offences in general terms. 'When this was 
finished, each representative again brought forward the 
confession by way of natti and asked for absolution, 
which was granted according to the terms of the prayer. 

The following chart will show how the Adhika- 
ranasamatthas were applied in the four kinds 
of Adhikarana. The Sammukhavinaya, as said already, 
was common to all four of them ^ : 

(i) VivadMhikarana .. Sammukha. 

Sammukha. Yebhuyyasika, 

(ii) Anuvadadhikarana. . Sammukha. "f-Sati. 

Sammuldia. -f Tassa-pap. 

Sammukha. H- Amulha. 

(ui) Apattadhikaxana . . Sammukha. -f- Patinnafcakarana. 

Sammukha. + Tina-vittharaka. 
(iv) Kiccadbikarana . . Sammukha. 

So much about the second stage of the trial. 

To proceed to the third and last stage. The decision 
might be (i) by the whole Sangha, or (ii) by a committee of 
the Sangha, or (iii) by a number of referees belonging to 
another Sangha, or lastly, (iv) by the vote of the majority 

^ I am solely responsible for tliifl cbar6, which, is based on Culla,^ It, 14. 
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of the Sangha* One Idin^ of tribunal could not be subati- 
tuted for another except under specified circumstances. 
To take an illustration. Suppose the Sangha failed to 
come to a unanimous decision. It would not be proper— 
except in tho case of a Vivadadhikarana — to 
proceed at once to a decision by vote of majority. Tho 
case, as it is said, must have run its course (gatigatam hotl— 
Cultavagga^ iv, 10, 1). The point at issue must first be ro- 
ferrod either to a oommittco of the same avnsa or a uumbcr 
of referees belonging to another Evasa. If they gave their 
decision, the Sangha was hound by it. If they did not, 
the case was returned to the Sangha to bo decided (i) by 
the vote of the majority when it had been returned by tho 
committee, or (ii) otherwise, probably by reference to a 
committee, when it had been returned by referees belonging 
to another avasa. (There is no provision for Yobhu- 
y y a s i k a when the case is returned by referees.) 

But the Yebhuyyasika mode of decision was 
hedged in with certain restrictions. Trivial matters 
could not be submitted to it. The polling oITicor was 
invested with plenary powers and, after taking the ballot, 
he might refuse to ratify the result of tho voting if lie con- 
sidered that it would necessarily load or was likely to load 
to a schism, or to the victory of tho party manifestly in 
the wrong, or that the votes had not boon sincerely given. 
Under such oiroumstances he would arrange for another 
balloting. 

Then, again, the decision must he in the terms of the 
n a 1 1 i . The n a 1 1 i , as we have observed, might bo a 
natti of acquittal or discharge, as in Sativinaya, 
Amulhavinaya, Patinnatakarana, and Tinavittharaka, 
or one of conviction as in the several forms of disciplinary 
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Sanghakammas. The trial must be for tbe offence of whiob 
the guilty Bhikkhu k formally accused before the Sangha 
and not for an offence of which he may have confessed 
himself guilty. For instance, a Bhikkhn is charged with 
a Parajika, but he confesses to a Sanghadisesa ; he must 
bo tried for the former and not for the latter offence 
(OuUamgga, iv, 8). 

Lot US now illustrate the legal processes described above 
by citing two hypothetical oases : 

(A) A BisoiPLiNAny Sanohakamma 

A, a Bhikkhn belonging to an avasa at Rajagaha, is 
detected in the act of kissing a woman. The offence will 
come under rule 2 of Sanghtidiseaa^o pana bhikkhh 
oiinno viparinatena cittena matugamena saddhim kaya- 
samsaggam samapajjejT'a hatthagaham va benigaham va 
annatarassa va angassa paramasanam sanghadisesa. The 
Bhddchu, A, is accused of the offence by another Bhikkhn, 
B. This is an Apattadhikarana, and it is duly brought 
before a full assembly of the Sangha. The accused, A, 
is now interrogated by another Bhikkhn, 0, before the 
whole assembly. Now it is clear that as the offence is 
not a light one (lahuka apatti), the accused cannot obtain 
absolution by confession, and so the form Sammukha. + 
Patinnatakarana will not apply. A natti, either 
of acquittal or of conviction, will have to be put on the 
result of the interrogatories. The accused may at this 
stage take any of the following pleas 

(i) I was out of mind at the time when I committed 

the offence. (Plea of insanity.) 

(ii) I do not remember to have committed the offence. 

(iii) I refuse to make any confession. 
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(iv) I confess to having committed the oSence. 

(v) (The accused confesses and denies, makes a plea and 

retracts it and so on.) 

(vi) I have committed no Sangliadisesa offence, but a 

Paoittiya one [o.g. I did not kiss the woman 
(Sangha., 2), but only sat together with her in a 
solitary place (Pao., i5)]. 

Suppose ho takes the first idea. The assembly may bo 
satisfied with it or not. If satisfied, the accuaed must 
request the Sangha to adopt with regard to Mm the 
Amtilhavinaya form, A natti will then be 
put by another Bhikkhu in terms of the request made and 
the anussavana will follow. The Sangha will thou 
signify by its silence that the accused is discharged accord- 
ing to Amulhavinaya. If, however, the Sangha 
is not satisfied with the plea, there are two courses open 
to it. Either it may suspend the accused for not atoning 
for a fault (apattiya appatilcammo ukkliopaniyakamma), 
or it may straightway proceed to sentence him to the 
discipline of Parivasa and Manatta according to the 
PatmoTchlm. (For this disciplinary measure confession is 
not a necessary pre-condition.) In both cases the proper 
natti and anussavana must be gone through. 

The second plea can only be taken by one whoso memory 
may be trusted.^ The steps are the same as above. 

Suppose the accused takes the third plea. There arc 
two courses open to the Sangha — either to suspend the 

^ This is implied by the expressions, ooourring in CuUavagga, 
iv, 4, 10, " Syasraa Dabbo Mallapufcfco sativopuUappatfco sangham 
sativinayam yaoati ” and " ayasmato Dabbassa Mallaputtaasa sative- 
puUappattassa sativinayo 
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accuBed for not confessing an ofEence (apattiya adassane 
ukkliepaniyakamma) or to sentence Kim according to law. 
It is obvious that in this case the accused cannot be dis- 
charged or acquitted. 

Suppose the accused takes the fourth plea. He will 
then have to approach the assembly in an attitude of 
himility and, after making the confession, request the 
Sanglia to inflict upon him the Manatta discipline, 
A n a 1 1 i will then ho put in terms of the request and 
anussavana wiE follow, those being repeated three 
times. The Sangha will signify by its silence that it 
sonlencoa the accused to the Manatta discipline of sk 
days* duration. (When the offence is not concealed, the 
Parivasa part of tho penalty is xQrmttQd~-Qullavagga, iii, 1.) 

Suppose tho accused takes the fifth plea. The plea, 
if it can bo so called at all, may be taken, as I have said 
already, not only in an anuvadadhikarana, for 
which it is specially mentioned, but also possibly in an 
fipattadhikarana. A Bhikkhu will then put a 
n a 1 1 i that owing to his obstinate conduct, tho T a s s a - 
plipiyyasika-Kamma should be carried out 
against liim and anussavana will follow. The 
Sangha will then signify by its silence that tho accused is 
sentenced accordingly. 

Suppose the accused takes the sixth plea. He cannot 
in that case bo dealt with on the basis of his confession. 
He must either be suspended or sentenced for tbe offence 
of which he is accused and not for that of which he pleads 
guilty. Under the circumstances, the most prudent thing 
for the accused to do would be to take the second plea and 
get a discharge. He may of course be tried afterwards 
on a proper charge made on the basis of his confession. 
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(B) A NON-DiSOIPLXNARY SAKaHASAMMA 

Suppose in the case taken above the Bhikkhii has worked 
out the sentence and has expressed a desire to be reinstated 
and the Sangha is ready to comply. Then in order to 
lahabilitate Mm, the Sangha has to perform the act of 
A b b h a n a . An assembly must bo constituted con- 
sisting of not less than twenty duly qualified memliers. 
The person concerned must present himself before it, 
and, after stating all the circumstances of his case, prefer a 
request for A b b h a n a . The request must bo preferred 
three times. Then another Bhikkhu will put a n a 1 1 i 
in terms of the request on which anussEvana will 
follow, these being repeated three times (the act being of 
the natti-catuttha class), The Sangha will then 
signify hy its silence that the Bhikkhu has been robabili- 
tated. 

1 give below an account of the diflorent forma of 
disciplinary Sanghakammaa ^ : — 

(i) Parivasa and Manatta. — These are the 
only two disciplinary measures mentioned in the ^dtl- 
mohicha which may he inflicted by the Sangha on a Bhikkhu 
who has been guilty of any of the thirteen Bnnghadisesa 
oflenoes, The penalty consists in the imposition of certain 
disabilities. The two measures are inflicted together in 
case of non-oonfession ; only manatta is inflicted 
in case of confession. Manatta must always follow Pari- 
vasa. The broad distinction between the two is that 
Manatta continues fox a determinate period (six days), 
wMle P a r i V a s a for an indeterminate period. The 


^ Tte aooomit is based on Oulhvagga, 
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following are the rules for the determination of the P a r i - 
vasa period: — 

(a) Apatichanna — When, the offence is confessed 
without any delay, the Parivasa period is reduced 
to nil, that is, the guilty Bhikkhu is sentenced to 
Manatta only. 

(h) Paiichanna — When the offence is concealed 
knowingly, the Parivasa period extends over as 
many days from the date of the sentence as he 
has allowed to elapse without confession. The 
period, it should be remembered, begins to run 
after the six days of Manatta. If the 
con<jcalincnt is unwitting, the sentence is one of 
Manatta only {Oullavagga, hi, 23, 5). 

(c) S u d d h a n t a — When it is found to he 

impossible to determine the date or dates of the 
commission of azi offence or a number of offences 
or the nature thereof, the Parivasa period extends 
over as many days as intervenes between the date 
of the sentence and the date of Ordination 
of the guhty Bhikkhu. 

(d) Samodhana — When another offence is com- 

mitted during the continuance of the Parivasa 
period, a fresh period begins to run from the date 
of the commission of the second offence and 
it extends over as many days as were covered by 
the Parivasa period prescribed for the first offence 
or the Parivasa period prescribed for the second 
offence, whichever period may be longer. 

A general Parivasa of four months was pre- 
scribed for a convert co m ing from another sect or 
for a convert who had previously turned renegade. 
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But this can hardly be nailed a disciplinary 
measure. 

(ii) Tajjaniya-Kamma. — Tliis measure could 
be carried out for any transgression whatever, except 
Barajika and Sanghadiseaa offences, even for living ** iii 
lay society, in unlawful association with tho world”, 
which is not an offence at all under the Patimokkha. Tlia 
penalty consists in the iinpositian of certain disahiliiieH. 
These penal disabilities continue for an indeterminate 
period till the request for A b b h a n a is made by Uie 
Bhikkhu tmder sentence and is granted by the Bangha, 

(iii) Nissaya-Kamma. — This measure could bo 
carried out against a Bhikkhu who had been repeatedly 
guilty of Sanghadisesa offences and undergone sentences 
therefor. Tho penalty consists in subjecting tho guilty 
Bhikldiu to surveillance. The period is as above. 

(iv) Pabbajaniya-Kamma. — This moasiiro 
could be carried out against a number of Bhikklms who ]>y 
their overt and blameablo conduct had created a scandal at 
a certain place. The penalty consists in banishment from 
that place. The Sangha which pronounces the sentenco 
of banishment has to proceed in a body to tho place whore 
the disciplinary act is to bo performed {Oullavagga^ i, 16, 1). 
The period is as above. 

(v) Patisaraniya-Kamma. — This measure 
could be carried out against a Bhikkhu who had given 
offence to a householder. The guilty Bhikkhu Is enjoined 
to ask and obtain the pardon of tho householder whom ha 
has offended. A companion may be appointed by the usual 
natti to accompany him. Tho guilty Bhikkhu must first 
ask the pardon of the offended householder. In ease he 
does not obtain pardon, the companion should intercede 
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on hxB behalf. If bo be not pardoned even then, tbe 
companion sbould personally ask tbe bonsobolder to pardon 
tbo guilty Bbikkbu. If not pardoned even then, tbe 
companion sbould ask pardon for bim in tbo name of tbe 
Sangba. If tbo pardon bo not obtained even after that, tbe 
companion sbould make tbe guilty Bbikkbu confess bis 
guilt in tbo proaonco of tbo offondod bouseboldor in an 
attitude of bumility. Tbo period of sentence is as above, 

Tbo counterpart to Batisaxaniya-kamma is an act called 
P a 1 1 a - n i k k n j j a n a (lit. turning down of tbe begging 
bowl). When a Bbilddiu gives offence to a bouseboldor, be 
bas to submit to tbe former penalty ; in tbo converse case 
tbo bousebokler is subjected to tbe penalty of having tbe 
privilege of giving alms to Bbikkbus and thereby acq^uiring 
merit withdrawn.^ 

(vi) Ukkbepaniya-Hamma.— This measure 
could be carried out against a Bbikkbu for three causes — 
(u) for not acknowledging a fault, (6) for not atoning for 
a fault, and (c) for not renouncing a false or sinful doctrine. 
Tbe penalty consists in tbo imposition of certain disabilities. 
With regard to (c), it is laid down that tbe Bbikkhus sbould 
first oxbort tbe guilty BbOckbu to give up tbe false 
doctrine (so that bis refusal to do so would amount to 
Pacittiya No. 68).® Now in Paoittiya No. 69 it is 
suggested tliat a Bbikkbu, guilty of Paebtiya No. 
68, should be subjected to a social boycott by 
the Bbikkbus.^ Tbe present Sangbakamma is based 

^ Cullamggat v, 20, 6~7. . „ „ 

* Tte example of a p 5- p a k a d i fc t b. i ‘ i 32, 1, 

ia, as the learned translators have pointed 0,,., ■ ' • ■ 

aa ' ■ i'fl, 

s . : . , tathavadina (referring to Pao., 68) 

bliililnma akatanudhammena tarn ditthim appatmiBsatttena saddMm 
samthujjleyya va samvaseyya va satia va seyyam kappeyya Paoittiyam. 
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on tliis old rule. The sentence in an Ukkhepa- 
niya-kamma must be proolaimed against the guilty 
Bhikkhn at all avasas.^ In case the sentenced Bhikkhix 
left the Order, the sentence was withdrawn because in 
that case it became inoperative,^ 

(vii) Bakasaniya-Kamma.® — This sooms to 
have been an exceptional measure, being referred to only 
once in the YimijapiUTm, in Oullavaggat vii, S, 2. It was 
carried out against Devadatta who, without leaving the 
Order, had openly rebelled against it. It consisted in 
issuing a general proclamation from the Sangha to the eHect 
that it renounced aU responsibility for the words and action 
of the sentenced Bhikkhu. A Bhikkhu was appointed 
in the usual u a 1 1 i -form to issue the proclamation. 

(viii) Brahmadanda.® — This is referred to only 
once— in Mahaparinibbdna SuUanta, vi, 4. The penalty 
consists in subjecting the guilty Bhikkhu to a social boy- 
cott.^ JDTo details are given as to what offences would merit 
this punishment nor the manner in which it was to be 
imposed. It seems to have become obsolete later on, being 
replaced by other forms of disciplinary Sanghakammas, 

An interesting line of investigation is opened up by the 
question as to how far the Brahmanical Bhwrmasdstfos 

^ See GuUavagg ‘ 7 . ■ : j 

Channo bhilddiu ■ ■ ■ . . asatabho* 

gam songhena ’ti. In the other oases ofUkkhopaniya-kamma 
the same proclamation is to he made mutalia mutandia, 

“ See Oullmagga, i, 84. This withdrawal oi the sentence applied 
only in case of an Ukkhepaniya-Kamma for not renouncing a sinful 
doctrine. 

* Not mentioned in Cnllavagga, i. 

* *' Channassa Ananda bhikkhuno mam* acoayena brahmadando 
katahbo ’tL Katamo pana bhante brahmadando *ti. 

Ohanno Auanda bhikkhu yam iocheyya tarn vadeyya, so hhikkhuhi 
n’eva vattahho na ovaditahho na anusSsitabbo ’ti.’* 
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recognize tlie laws of the Vinayapitalca and what place they 
assign to th.oso laws. Such, an inquiry will help us to 
understand whether the laws of the Buddhist Sanghas 
were really of a positive state-enforced character. We 
have ohsorved that iho Bhikkhus were at first a dispersed 
body of wandering hermits who would naturally have little 
relation with the political organization of society. But 
this could hardly })o said of the Bhikkhus of later times 
—“■say, a hundred years after the death of Buddha, At 
tliat time they constituted a well- organized community, 
grouped into avasas scaitcrod over diHeront parts of the 
country, each Sangha governed by its monastic laws, 
owning and possessing property, coming frequently as 
bodies corporate into legal relations with outsiders, and 
exercising executive, legislative, and judicial functions 
over each individual member. The community of 
Bhikkhus thus involved a well-developed and well-organized 
body of what is known in junsprudonce as conventional 
law.^ Now there is clear proof in Sanskrit legal literature 
that conventional law, called S a m a y a , was fully 
recognized and given effect to in ancient Indian states. 
The system of government, however, which is contemplated 
in the legal iiteraturo of the Hindus is of a purely monarch- 
ical type, tempered by oonsfcitutional restraints. Our 
information about the ancient republican states of India, 
which existed side by side with the monarchies, is meagre 
in the extreme. But it may be safely presumed that in these 

1 “ By coaventional law is meant any rule or system ol rules agreed 
upon by parsons for the regulation of their oondnob towards each other. 
... In many oases conventional law is also civil law ; for the rules 
which persons by mutual agreement lay down for themselves are often 
enforced by the state." — Salmoud’s Jurispricdence (fourth edition), 
pp. 64-6, 
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states also ooixveatioiial law was as muoli XMpeoted as m 
tTie ffinda monarcliies. 

In the Artkasoksira of Katitilya it is definitely laid down 
that it is the duty of a monarch to punish infringemonts of 
Samayas or conventional laws (samayavyatikmnm). 
By Samayas, Kautilya means those of Doik, Jati, 
Kula, and SaUgha.^ In the Sarnath inscription wo find 
Asoka laying down a penal law for those who seek to bring 
f about sohisroa in the Buddhist Sangha,® In doing so, 
Asoka only acted in accordance with a well-estabUshed 
principle of government, and did not pretend to oxeroiso 
any authority as the head of the Sangha, as Vincent Smith 
would have us believe.® The idea of the king being the 
head of the church, though acceptable to a Protestant 
Englishman like Vincent Smith, would be quite unintelli- 
gible to an Indian Buddhist of Aaoka^s time. Similarly 
Yajnavalkya mentions Sreni, llTaigama, Pakhandi, and 
Gapa, and says that their old customary laws must be 
maintained.'* In the Mitdk?ara, Ptikhandi is explained as 

^ Tenft do^ajatikulaBa^ghanaiii flamayajaySnapSkarma vyjlkhyStattt-- 
Kautilya’s ArtlioaMra (Myeoro Goyoramont Piiblioation), p. 173. 

‘ ® Soo Vincent Smith’s Aaolca, 2nd od„ p. 195 ; of, Kaoaambi and 

Sanohi Ediots cm Iho same subjoofc. 

* The ponai law laid down in the SSmaih, Kausambi, and Sanahl Ediofes 

relating to the " ■unfrookLng ” and expulsion of sohismatk'B is based 
clearly on MaMvagga, i, CT ■S;:rjg}.al::«!d.;ko : ’ i*r::;«ivi‘ ; in* u’lpariiio 
na npasampadefcabbo iix 'ir-.v;. ! » iii-.-v' l i.ii n:!/.- upholds 

the conventional law of the Buddhist Sangha in aocordanoo with, tho 
immemorial oonaiitutional praotioo of a Hindu monaroli, But Vincont 
Smith saya of tho Sarnath Edict ; " This edict exhibits Asoka in his 
latter years acting os both omporor and Head of tho OhureJu Hia 
position, as observed elsewhere, muoh resembled that of Charlemagne ” 
(Smith’s Aaoka, p. 195, footnote 3), This statement is a romarkablo 
inatanoe of an hiatorian’s mental bias perverting his view of liistory. 

* 6repinaigamapakhai;idigapanamapyayarh vidhih 
Bhedam ce?am nripo rakset pGrvavplttidoa pSlayot. 

yajnavalkya, ii, 102* 
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tliose wiio do not subscribe to the authority of the Vedas 
sucli as the Nagnaa (whicb. may refer to the Ajivakaa or the 
Bjgambara Jainas), Saugatas (Buddhists), etc.^ Narada 
mentions Pakha^idi, Naigama, Sro^i, PQga, Yrata, and 
Gai;ia,® Manu mentions Grama, Be^a, and Sahgha,® 
Modhatitbi explains Sangha as follows ; — 

Ekadharmanugatanaih nanade^avEsinaih nanajaiL 
yanamapi praninarh samilhaljL yatM bhik^hijLara sahgho 
vapijahi sangbascaturvidyanam aahgha iti. (Xr.'— A 
group of persons, of same persuasion, belonging to 
dijderent localities, of different classes, as for instances, 
the Sangha of Bhikkhus, the Sangha of merchants, the 
Sangha of men learned in the Four Vedas,) 

TIcro the BMkldiu-Sangha is clearly mentioned. It is 
thus evident iJiat the laws of the Yinayapiiaha enjoyed 
some sort of siaic-rccognition and wore to that extent part 
of the civil law, the infringement of which was punishable 
by sovereign authority. 

It is necessary to bear this fact in mind in order to under- 
stand some parts of the conventional law of the Buddhist 
Sanghas, Two ilItJBtrations will suffice. In Mahavagga, 
vi, 39, 1, a certain rale is laid down for the settlement of 
agricultural rights between the Sangha and outsiders. 
Now this rule would be meaningless and inoperative if it 

* Pakhftvdiao ye vedasya pramapyameva neoohantd nagnab Bouga- 
t&dayati. 

* PSkhasgtdinafganjSdlnSra BthiUb samaya uoyate [ Saimayasyanapa- 
karma tadvivadapadarfi emptoh I! Paktapdinaigama^refli pUgavrS- 
tagapodiBU | Saihrak^et aatnayam raja durge janapade tatha |1 Yo 
dharnmh kanaa yaooaJBamupasthSnavidhiBoa yab | Yacoaieim Trittyu- 
p/idSnamanuznaTiyeta tat tatJia — NSrada, Ttl, x, 1-3. 

® Ye graraade^aaanglianarh kritva satyona Bamvidara. 

Visamvadennaro lobhat tani raBtradviprakyayet. 

Manu, viii, 219. 
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were not really a rule of positive law : an outsider ipo 
facto would not Be bound by a rule laid down by tbe 
unsupported authority of the Buddhist Sangha, In a 
Pabbajaniya-Kanuna, again, the Sangha paBs4 a sentence of 
banishment against a number of Bhildchua residing in a 
looaUty. This sentonoe would have little terror for re- 
calcitrant and erring Bhikkhus if it were not backed by tho 
sanction and authority of the state, It may be presumed 
that where a sentonoe of banishment was passed against a 
number of Bhikldhus who had made themselves a nuisance 
at a certain place, they would be compelled (on a lawsuit) 
by tbe executive officer of the state to leave the place. In 
all oases, in fact, where there was a chance of the Sangha 
faffing to enforce its decrees, the executive authority of the 
sovereign power might be invoked. The sovereign in 
such a case would probably act on tbe instructions of a 
Vinayadbara, for as Jimtovahana says in tho Fyam- 
hdra-mdlriha on the authority of old texts ^ — Yesantii 
samayadeva vahu^o vyavastha to§aih samayajfiairova 
vyavaharasya nirnayah kartavyah. (Tr,— Those whose 
conventional law provides many rules, their oases should 
be decided with the aid of experts in their conventional 
law.) 

* Seo VyamMra-n^tnh&i edited by Sir A. T, Muklierjoe in Memoirs 
of A.S.B., vol. iii, No. 6, p, 281. 



CHAPTER VII 


CoMMifNAii Life at an 1 v I s a 

Wo Imve observed in Chapter III that it was usual for a 
person after be had renounced the household for the sake 
of religious life to seek admittance to a G-ana or Sangha 
of Paribrajakaa, acknowledging its leader as his spiritual 
master ( 8 a 1 1 h a ) . The admittance into the Buddhist 
Sangha was called Upasampada, Upasampada 
might bo sought by one who had previously been a Pari- 
brajaka, belonging to a different sect, or one who wanted 
straightway to pass into the Buddhist Sangha from house- 
hold life, 

The earliest formula for admission into Buddhist Sangha 
was that of E h i B h i k k h u,^ which was in all proba- 
bility the very formula used by Buddha himself, — the 
leader formally inviting the candidate for admission to join 
his Sangha, Afterwards when the dispersed body of 
Buddha’s followers had organized themselves into an Order 
which acknowledged no one living person as leader, the 

thilckliii evSkkhSto dhammo oaralha braKmaoariyam 
samxnS dukkhassa aataldriyaya ’M. Ifc is said ia MaMvagga, i, 12, that 
Sarauagama was aabstituted fo; it beoause the Bhikldius wanted 
to oonfer Pabbajja and Upasampada. The distinction between the 
earlier and the latter formula is interesting. In the one case the formula 
is uttered by the person who ordains which is always Buddha himself ; 
in the other case by the person who is ordained. The one is an invitation, 
the other is a confession of faith. An invitation could be made only 
by the leader of the Sangha, and, as we have seen, after the death of 
Buddha the Buddhist Sangha had never a recognized leader. 
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formula of invitatioii was oliatiiged into one of confession 
of faith—the Saranagama. At a later stage when 
Svasas and residential Sanghas had come into being, tho 
ordination became an act for the Sangha— a Sanghakamma 
with aU the features of n a 1 1 i , etc., pertaining thereto.^ 
The minimum number competent to perform it waa os a 
general rule laid down as ten,^ A diatinetion wbich dkl not 
formerly exist was now drawn between P a b b a j j a and 
XJpasampada.^ TJpasampada could not be conferred 
on a youth of loss than twenty and Pabbajja on a youth 
of less thatf fifteen.* A candidate for TJpasampada who 
had previously been of a (Merent religious persuafdon 
(annatitthiyapubbo) had to go through a period of 

1 Of. MaMvagga, i, 12, 28 et eeq,., 86 ot soq,., 76, Tho ordination 
ceremony of the Bnddhiflts remains substantially tho same as it was in 
the earliest days, 

® In Mahavagga^ v, 13, f), Sona is enjoined by Mahakarcayana to 
obtain Buddha’s permission to relax this rule in favour of the inhabitants 
of Southern Country and Avanti — ^Avanticiakkbzarij)atho biianto appa- 
bhikkhuko, tianam mo vaasanam aocayona kicohoua kaeirona tato«ttvto 
dasavaggam bhiklthusangham sannipatapotva upasampadam aiattham. 
App ova nama bhagava AvantidakkhinSpatho appatarona givuena 
upasampadam anujdnoyya, Tho permission is obtainod, and for those 
1 ooalities the minimum of four Bhikkhua and a Vinayadhara is preworibod, 

* Kom says i '* Tho broad distinolion botwoon tho first arlmissiotn, 
Piuvrajyii, and tho Ordination, tJpaeampadii, hs olear ouowgh, hut if 
wa descend into details, tho matter becomes orabarraasmg.”-<-4f«a«ai 
of Indian Buddhism, p. 77. Later on he says s " Tho pjwmges and 
teatimom'os adduced seem to warrant tho oonolusion that the real ordina- 
tion or consecration takes place by tho trpasampada, wberm iVavrajyS 
is tho act by which the candiclaio formally declares his intention to t^e 
the vows ” (p. 78), Korn seems to think that tho distiuctian oxistod 
from tlie beginning, but it is not so. It will bo observed from tho 
opening seoiions of MaMvagga, up to i, 24, 4, that all who are ordained 
under Mhi Bhihhhu XJfosam^paM ask for Pabbajjtl and UpoaampadS. 
and get tho tJpasampada at once, and not PabbajjS first, Cposampadit 
afterwards as was the custom later on, 

* MaMvagga, i, 60 ; i, 49, 6. 
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preliminary discipline called P a r i v a s a extending over 
lour montlis.^ Certain exceptions, the significance of 
which is difficult for us to undorstand, were admitted in 
favour of the Jaiilalcas and the Sakyaa as regards the 
Parivasa period.® The exception in favour of the 
latter, it is said, was made by Buddha himself as a conces- 
sion to his kinsmen.^ This might have boon so. But the 
exception in favour of the former is said to have been made 
on the ground that they were Kiriyavadins (believers in 
the spiritual efficacy of good deeds). ^ Now this ground 
appears to bo rather insufficient. The Kiriyavadins 
constituted, as wo gather from Jaina literature, one of the 
four schools of j)hilosopliy current at that time.® It must 
liavo included several religious sects and orders besides the 
Jatilakas. The .Tainas, for instance, considered themselves 
OB Kiriyavadins. ° The ground made out in favour of the 
Jatilakas can, therefore, be no valid or sufficient ground 
for exception. It would rather, seem that there was 
something in the very character of the JatilakarS wMcb, 

1 Mah&m^gat i, 38, 1. 

a MaUmgga, 1, 38, 11. Tlio iran8la1x)rs render " aggiica jatUakS- 
08 '* fire-worehippere and Jatilas”, wMoh la mtaleading. It should be 
» flro.worahippltig JatUakas ”, os the Pali oxprossloft oloarly refers to 
one olaas of men only and not to two claaBos. Such also fleems to bo 
Iho view of Kern when he speaks of only two classes of persons, eto. 
{Manud of Indian Buddhism, p. 78). 

5 " Imaham bhiklthavo natinam aveniyam pariharam dammlti. 

* " Kamtnavadino ole bhikldiave luriyavadino.” 

5 " Jainas enumerate four orinvy-l of ’ihilosophy— Kriya- 

v£<la, Akriyavada, Ajnanavad:, .‘-..id \ ai!;',; :' i' i*-: i.”— Jacobi’s Jaina 
Sutras, pb. ii, Intro., xxvi The Ajiyakas, as their doctrines 

clearly testify, wore Akriyavada. The Buddhists were often miscon- 
struod as being of the same school, e.g. MaMvagga, vi, S4, 12, and also 

^^0 " It is evident that the Jainas considered themselves Kriyavadins.” 
—Jacobi’s Jaina Sutras, pt. ii, p. 319, footnote 2, 
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entitled them to accept the life of the Buddhist Bhikkhu 
without passing through a period of probation. The 
JatUakas, as their name implies, were a class of persons 
who wore matted hair which they are said to haw© shorn 
off on receiving UpasampadfL.^ They lived outside society, 
did penances (for which their leader Uruvola was specially 
renowned),® performed sacrifioes, and kept up the sacretd 
fire.® Frona this description it appears that they wore 
Brahmanical Hindus hi the Vflnaprastha or Tapasa stage of 
life,* Now according to the Brahmanical rule, the fourth 
stage of Baribrajaka comes immediately after tho third 
stage of Vanaprastha, and the oonjectuxe may be hazarded 
that the exemption of the B a r i v a s a period in favour 
of the Jatilakas was a concession to the Br&hmanical ml© 
according to which a person who had gone through tho 
penances was entitled to embrace at onco tho life of the 
wandering mendicant. But the conjecture is put forward 
with some diffidence. 

When a person had been admitted into tho Sanglia by 
the formal Kammavdea, he became a member of it with all 
rights and privileges. As I have said in tho previous 
chapter, the constitution of a Buddhist Sangha was per- 
fectly democratic, and as regards constitutional rights and 
privileges all were on tho same footing. But it was usual 
for a newly admitted member to live in nissaya or 
spiritual tutelage with a senior of at least ten years* stand- 
ing who is called Upajjhaya or loariya.® 

^ Maliavagga, i, 20, 19, 

* Ibid,, 23, 4. 

» Ibid.> 16, 2} 19, 1; 20, 19. 

* Ehys Davids and Oldenborg regard the Jatilakas as Brahmanioal 
Vanaprasthas,— See Vimya Tex^^ S.B.B., pt. 1, p, liS, fewtnoto 1. 

* MaMvagga, i, 32, 1, 
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The rules of Nissaya, however, wore not at all hard and fast. 
The usual period was ten years. But it is said that a learned 
competent Bhikldm might Hve in Nissaya for five years 
only, while an unlearned one all his life.^ Nissaya was 
remitted in several exceptional oases, ^ The Nissaya rules 
regulating conduot between a U p a j j h a y a (he was 
the person formally ohosen by the neophyte as Ms instructor 
at the ordination) and Saddhiviharika and an 
1 c a r i y a and A n t o v a s i k a are an exact replica of 
the Bralimacarya rules of the Hindus.® The very word 
Brahmacanja is used to describe the condition of a BMkkhn 
whoHvos inNisaaya, It also appears that the Ac a r i y a was 
the actual instructor and the U p a j 3 h a y a, who was 
formally elected at the Upasampada, was instructor only 
in name. The latter, however, enjoyed a higher status, 
for it is said that when the Upajjhaya and the 
A early a are together, Nissaya towards the latter 
ceases.* There was, however, absolutely no diSeienoe 
between the duties and obligations of an Aoariya and 
those of a Up a j j h a y a - * 

When a Bhikkhu was duly ordained, he became a 
member of the Sangha bdonging to an Avasa. The Avasa 
was a colony of Buddhist Bhikkhus, consisting of many 
V i h a r a 8 , located generally in an A r a m a or park 
donated by some wealthy lay-devotee.® The A r a m a 
was fenced round, having a bathing tank at the entrance.^ 

^ Mdk&vaggat 63, 4. ® JfctU, 73. 

* Ibid., i, 32 and 33 ~ Cvllavagga, viii, 13, 4, and Maliavagga, i, 26 
and 20 «« CuUavagga, viii, 11, 12, 

* Ibidtt i, 36, 1 at the end. 

* See Vinaga (TexUi, pt, i, p. 178, footnote 2, 

* See MaMmgga, vi, 23, 1. 

’ OiHlavagga, v, 17, 1. 
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1 Inside this enclosure, scattered over tho whole park, were 
j rectangular buildings (Vi bar as) with many cells 
/ (Parivenas) for the Bhikkhua to live in. The cells 
j were provided with casements,'^ Inside each cell the 
I farnituro was of the simplest kind fitted to the simple 
j needs and small comforts of a homeless religious. Tho 
[V flt^or was spread at night with a cover ( Bhummattlia** 
j V I a n a ) which was rolled up in tho morning. There was 
[ a bedstead resting on movable supporters (Manca** 
\ P a t i p a d a k a ) which were put aside in the morning. 
The bed consisted of a mattress, a mat, and a pillow. By 
the side of it stood a spittoon (Khelamallaka). A 
board against which the Bhikkhu could recline ( A p a - 
ssena-phalaka) and a seat ( P i t h a ) probably 
resting on jointed legs (for it is said— pitham moam katvil, 
turning down the seat) completed the furniture.® The alms- 
v bowl, the clothes, tho tooth-brush, and a few other moat 
necessary articles mado up the whole personal belongings 
\oi a Bhikkhu. 

Though the V i h a r a s stood soparatoly all over the 
arama, all property was joint and intended for tho 
common use of tho whole arama. There were a store- 
room (Kotthaka), a refectory (Upatthana- 
s a 1 a ) , a fire-room or kitchen (Aggisala), a 
warehouse (Ka ppiy a- kuti ) , a privy (Vaoca- 

^ See Mdhdvag^a, 1, 25, 15 (whoro ono of the duties of ft pupil is naid 
to be rubbing tho oasement and oomera of tho maator’a V i h il r a — - 
filoJcft-flandhifcannabhagft paraa] jitabba) ; 63, 3 (whore the window in 
called vatapana). Also Mah&vagga, i, 25, 18 (where the pupil 
must shut or open the window for the oonvenienco of the master) i 
CvUavagga, vi, 2, 2. 

* For the mention of thc^e articles of furniture, am the list of the 
duties of ft pupil in MciJuivctgga, i, 25, 16-16, Seo also Ottlktvagga, tL 
2, S et Beq[, 
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k u t i ) , a common room (Oankama), an arcade 
for walking exorcises (Oankamanasala), a 
common bath (Jantagliara), bath-rooms ( J a n t a - 
gliarasala), a pavilion (Mandapa, probably 
for holding asBcmblica in), and a well ( XJ d a p a n a ) , 
walled round and covered (Udapana-sala).^ The 
right of property in these things was vested in the corporate 
body and not in any individual 

On the decease of a Bhikklm, the succession to all the 
property which had been appropriated by him for personal 
use was governed by the following law : the Sangha became 
owner (sami) of his bowl and rob os ; but these wore usually 
assigned by the Sangha to those who had waited upon the 
Bliikklui in his last illness perhaps as a sort of percLuisite ; 
small utensils and light furniture (lahubhandam lahupari- 
kkharam) were divided among the Sangha present there, 
but heavy utenails and heavy furniture (gurubhandam 
guruparikkharam) were not to be thus apportioned 
and distributed, for they belonged not to the particular 
Sangha of which the deceased was a member, but to the 
whole Bhikkhu community present or future (agatana- 
gatassa catuddisassa sanghassa).® 

The most important part of the Sangha-property was 
the Kappiy a-kuti, in which provisions for the 
whole Sangha were stored. The institution of it has a 
curious history which shows the gradual modihoation of 
eremitical life which we have already described. When 
the Bhikkhus were a dispersed body of wandering mendi- 
cants, there could be no question of the joint storage of 

1 These adjuncts are mentioned m Mahavagga, hi, 6, 6, and also in 
Vvllavagga, n, 4, 10, in the description of the Vihara built by Anatha- 
pindoda in Jetavana. 

* Mah&vagga, viii, 27, 6, 
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ptoviflions. P^Uiyas 36 and 38, wliioL lay down the 
original rale of mendicancy, exclude the storage of pro- 
visions—the first rule being that the given quantity of 
food must be consumed at a single meal (although things 
left over might be taken).^ Those rules axe amplified and 
emphasized in MaMvaggat vi, 17, 1-0. At a time of scarcity 
at Bajagaha, it is said, the rules wore relaxed provisionally 
(iK 7), but were reinforced as soon as the necessity waa 
over (ih, vi, 32, 2). When, however, conobitioal societies 
grew up and the Bhikkhus began to live at avasaa in 
collective bodies, it became necessary to keep up a storage 
of food. But this could not be done without oontravemog 
the old rule of mendicancy inherited from the individual- 
istic and eremitioal stage which the Sangha had completely 
outgrown. The difficulty was got round by a legal fiction, 
by assigning for storage of provision (Kappiya*bhumi) a 
Vihara lying outside (paccantima vxhara — Mahavagga^ 
vi, 33, 2). It had to be fixed by the usual n a 1 1 i . If 
not, the store might be kept in an ox-stall (gonisadika) 
or in a layman’s premises (MaMvaggat vi, 33, 4), Drugs 
might be kept in any duly appointed place besides 1hos© 
(ih, 6). The place was in charge of an officer called 
Kappiya-karaka, the most important of whoso 
functions was to determine what provisions were allowable 
and what hot ® ; and a layman wishing to give money to 
the Sangha had to make it over to the Kappiya- 
karaka to be converted into suitable provisions.® 

* Jo pana bMkfciiii sannidMkarabam khadanlyam vil bhojaniyam v& 
khadeyya va bhunjeyya vS. Pftoifetdyam— No. 38. 

Jo pana blukkhu bhnttavi pavaxito anatirifctam (translated as "not 
left over ”) Ichadanlyam va bbojaniyam va JchSdeyya v5 bhunjoyya vS 
Pacittiyam— No. 35. 


' See ibid,, vi, 34, 21. 
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According to PaciUiya, 82^ property given to the SangAa 
could not Le appropriated by any individual^ An indi- 
vidual thus might claim the right of user, but not the 
right of property in anytHng. If a person wished to make 
a gift, even of food, to an individual BMldchu, he had to 
send it to the Sangha saying, This is to be given to the 
Sangha with special reference to so-and-so '' (of. ayyassa 
Upanandassa dassetva sanghasaa databban ’ti — Mahavaggat 
vi, 19, 1).® This idea of communal ownership of property 
is emphasized in Mahdparinihhma BuUanlat chap, i, 11, 
where it is said : “ Yavakivan ca hhikkhave bhikkhu ye te 
labha dhammika dhammaladdha antamaso pattapariya- 
panna-mattam pi tatbarupehi labhohi appativibhattabhogi 
bhavissanti silavautehi sabrahmacaiibi sadhaiana-hhogi 
vuddhi yova bhikkhave blukkhuuam patikankha no 
pariliani.’* (Ehys Davids’ Tr. — So long as the Brethren 
shall divide without partiality, and share in common with 
the upright and the holy, all such things as they receive in 
accordance with the just provisions of the Order, down 
even to the mere contents of a begging-howl, so long may 
the Brethren be expected, not to decline, hut to prosper.) 
The reader will remember an exactly similar rule which 
obtained in mediseval Christian monasteries.* The old 
rule is more definitely laid down in CulloAiagga^ vi, 16, 2 
and 16, 2, where the following five descriptions of things 

* Jo pano. thilckhu jlnam aanglukam lattona paiinatam puggalasea 
pariuS-meyya paoitbiyain. 

® This does not apply to gift of CSyara (robe), perhaps because it 
was iaoluded m a BhildcWa personal belongings. 

* " The candidate who aspired to the virtue of evangelical poverty 
abjured, at his first entrance into a regular oommunity, the idea, and 
even the name, of all separate and exclusive possession.” — Gibbon’s 
Beeline and Ball, chap, xxxvii. 
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are said to bo non-tranaferable andnoa-apporiionaiile^ viz., 
(a) Arama or its site, (&) Vibara or its site, (c) br‘d, oliair, 
bolster, and pillow, (d) brass vessel, brass jar, brass pot, 
brass vase, razor, axe, batobet, hoe, and spade, and (r) 
creepers, bamboos, Munja or Babbaja grass, roniinon 
gross, clay, wooden things, and crockery. Now snpposo 
a number of Bbikkbus built a Vibara for tiiernselvi^s. Ifc 
would not thereby become the property of those Hliikkbns, 
but of the whole Sanglia, and any Bbikkbu coming there 
might claim a Senasana (seat) as of tight. On ibis priiieipio 
that a Vihara was always a SangUka FtVidra, the notorious 
six Bbikkbus sought to oust those who liad buEt a 
Vihara for themselves by their own labour^ It was laid 
down, following the same principle, on this occasion, that 
the incoming Bhikkhus must not turn out the Khikklius 
already in possession of a Vihara, This illustration is 
taken in QuUavagga, vi, 11, 1. Difficulties wouhl sometimos 
arise about agricultural rights between the Sanglia, which 
was a body corporate, and outsiders. A rule for the 
determination of such rights is laid down in Mahamggaf 
vi, 39, 1. If seedhngs belonging to outsiders grow up on 
the grounds of the Sangha, the Sangha might apjiropriato 
the crops after giving a part (Buddhaghosa makes it xV) ^ 
to the other. If, on the other hand, seedlings belonging to 
the Sangha grew up on the grounds of an outsider, tho 
Sangha might likewise take the crops after giving tho same 
portion to the outsider. 

For the conduct of the mulfcKarious business of the 

^ Nanxi avufio sanghiko vlhafo’ti, amavoflo aanghiko Tlharo’M. 
TTtt Uethavuso, amhakam viliaTO papunafcifci, 

• TWh is clearly iniquitous. Buddhaghosa says it ia in acoordauoe 
with tho auoiout oustozu of ludia. What ho moans is far from oloar* 
The translators render hhagam as ** half ”, 
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Sanglia, there existed several ojEcere in an avaaa, aU 
appointed by the usual n a 1 1 i . The following is a 
^ classiEcd list of Sangha officers : — 

(A) Connected with comtnissariat^ — 

(i) B h a n d a g a r i k a — Overseer of stores, 

(ii) Kappiya-'karaka — It was the duty of 

this officer to ascertain what provisions were 
allowable and what not. He would receive gifts 
of money from laymen and convert them into 
proper commodities, 

(ili) Sangh ah ha tt a — Apportioner of rations. His 
function was to dole out rations by ticketing each 
person’s share. 

(iv) Oivabhajaka — Distributor of congey. 

(v) Yagubhajaka — Distributor of Yagu (a kind 

of rice pulp). 

(vi) Phalabhajaka — Distributor of fruits. 

(vii) Khajjakabhajaka-— Distributor of dry 

food (what the Bengalis call KJiajd), 

(B) Connected with chambers, wardrobe, etc.®— 

(viii) Senasana-pannapaka — Chamberlain. 
His business was to arrange seats for the 
Bhikkhus. The seats were arranged three times 
a year — on the day of the commenoement of 
earlier Yassa, on the day of commencement 
of later Yassa, and on the day after the 
Bavarana. 

(ix) Cl vara-patiggahapaka — Heceiver of robes. 
Laymen used to make gifts of robes to the Sangha, 

* All feliese, earoopt ii, are meationed in GnUavagga, vi, 21, 1-2. 

• Nos. viii and ix aw mentioned in Ouilavagga, vi, 21, 2. The rest in 
Ovllavaggat vi, 21, 3. 
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specially at the close of the ram-retreat, which 
it was the business of this oiOGicer to receive. 

(x) Satiya-gahapak a Distributor of under- 

garments. 

(xi) Patta-gahapaka — Distributor of alm«-bowls. 

(xii) Appamattaka-vissajjaka — Disposer 

of trifles. His business was to distribute 
among the members of the Sangha such small 
articles as needles, scissors, sandals, girdles, butter, 
honey, etc., according to their needs. 

(C) Superintendents^ — 

(xiu) Nava-kammika — Superintendent of now 

buildings. 

(xiv) A r amika-p es aka — Overseer of Iramikas. 

The Aramika was a servant employed by the 
donor of an Aiama to keep the grounds in order. 
This oflxeer’s business was to supervise the work 
of such servants. 

(xv) Samanera-pesaka — Suporintendont of 

Samaneras. His function was to look after 
the novices who had not yet obtained 
Upasampada. 

The above, with the exceptions perhaps ofthoKava- 
kammika, were permanent officers. Temporary 
oflioers, e.g. Kantliina-vittharaka, Salaka-gahapaka, etc., 
might be appointed for any purpose. Designations of 
other officers also ooour elsewhere than in the Vimya-^ 
pitaica, e.g.®-— 

(xvi) Paniya-varika — Officer in charge of drinks, 

^ Noa. xiv and xv are meationed in Gullavagga^ vi, 21, 3. Ho, xiii ia 
mentionod in vi, 6, 2, and elaewhere. 

* See Kem’a Mamal of Indim BtiddMm, p, 83, 
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(xvii) Bliajana-varika — Officer in charge of 
ntensils. 

(xviii) Upadhivara — Probably a steward. 

(xix) Parisanda-V'arika — Officer in charge of 

the groves. 

(xx) Mundasayanasana-varika — Officer in 

charge of lodgings temporarily not in use. 

The avasas, as wo have already remarkodj wore primarily 
intended for the customary rain-retreat, which was 
brought to a close by two characteristic ceremonies, viz. 
Pavarana and Kanthina. The Pavarana^ 
was a solemn conference at which each BHkkhn 
requested the assembly to call him to account if 
they had seen or heard or suspected him to be guilty of 
any transgression during the period of Yassa. The 
“ invitation ” was made in a set, elliptical formula,^ though 
it had no practical significance at all, because the matter 
one was to be charged with had to be previously brought 
to an issue just as in Parisuddi before XTposatha. For 
minor offences this would be done in the following way : 
A, for example, was aware that B had committed an 
offence. A would ask leave of B to reprove him for the 
offence.® If B gave leave and A reproved him accordingly, 
he was entitled to j oin the P a v a r a n a . But omission of 
this preliminary step would entail inhibition of the P a v a - 
r a n a by formal resolution for the guilty Bhikkhu. For 
major offences, viz., Parajika, Sanghadisesa, ThuUacoaya, 
Pacittiya, Patideaaniya, Dukkata, and Duhbasita, of which 

* The following acooimt of Pavarana is based on Mahavagga, iv. 

* Sangham avuso pavSremi ditthena vasutena va parisaukaya va, etc. 
^MaMvagga, iv, 1, 14. 

* Asking leave of a Bhikkhu before reproving him for an offence was 
in accordance with a rule laid down in Mah&vagga, ii, 16, 1, 
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tLe guilty BLikldna stood confessed, mere friendly reproof 
would not suffice. The guilty BMkkliu must drst be dealt 
with according to law. In case of a doubt as to the nature 
of the offence, tho Bhikkhu should be dealt with for the 
lighter oEenoe.^ The inhibition of tho P a v a r a n 5. , 
however, was hedged in with strict conditions. Only an 
intelligent Bhikkhu of pure oharaotor was onf itlod to inhibit 
the Pavarana of another Bhikkhu,^ And then he was 
liable to be sharply cross-examined by the assembly with 
regard to the charge that he brought forward,^ and if tho 
croBs-examination disclosed a false or mistaken charge, the 
Bhikkhu who wanted to inhibit another’s Pavarana 
was himself subjected to legal proceedings for bringing a 
false or mistaken charge.^ The Pavarana ceremony 
might be postponed (Pavarana-samgaha) till the next 
Komudi Catumasini day if the Bhikkhus at an avasa 
wanted to prolong their Vassa residence.® 

The Kanthina® was the ceremony of tho distribution 
of robes. Tho details of this ceremony are rather obscure 
and confusing and would be tedious to recount. But the 
general features are clear enough. Each Sangha possessed 
a store of robes (Kanthina-dussa). This consisted of raw 
cotton, cloth, or rags.^ An officer was appointed hy the 
usual n a 1 1 i to whom this store was made over before 

^ MaMmgga, it, 19-22, 
a IbU., 16, 6-9. 
a JbUU 10-16. 

< Ibid., 16-17. 

» Ibid., 18, 1-6. 

a The following account of tlie K a n t h. i n a is based on MaMvagga, 
vii, and tho iUummating notes of Rhys Davids and Oldenberg on tho 
chapteir in Vinaya Texts, pt. il 

’ Not raw cotton merely— see Yimya Texts, pt. ii, p. 161, footnote 
4, and Mahavagga, vii, 1, 6. 
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the Kantitina ceremoay. He caused proper robes 
to bo made out of it. When tbe new robes bad been pre- 
pared, be performed a symbolical act, called Attbara 
(spreading), putting aside his own old robe and spreading 
out a new one for himself in its place. After this be speci- 
fied which of the robes were suitable for the Theras (older 
members) and which for the Navakas (younger members). 
Then the Sangba tacitly ratified the act. It was now time 
“ when each of the Bhikkhus could transmute Ms claim 
to an undivided share into the actual possession of a divided 
share This claim, which it was not necessary to enforce 
immediately, continued to subsist on two conditions 
(palibodha), viz. Avasa (the Bhikkhu’s domicile) and 
Civara (the condition of his clothes). There was no 
need of immediately taking possession of a robe, if these 
conditions wore satisfied, that is, if the Bhikkhn did not 
leave the avasa and if his clothes were really worn out and 
be stood in need of a new set of robes, he could get one 
within the prescribed time after the ceremony of 
A 1 1 li a r a , Meantime the Bhikkhu might get a new 
robe as a gift from a layman or his old robe ipight not have 
got quite unfit for wear. During the period that the 
K a n t h i n a robe was not appropriated by a Bhikkhu, 
certain privileges were granted to him chiefly with a view 
to enabling him to satisfy his needs from other sources. 
If, however, ho found that there was no chance for it, he 
proceeded to participate in the store of robes with the 
formal permission of (perhaps) the Kanthina-vittharaka.^ 
In the last chapter wo have given an account of the 
communistic and republican constitution of a Buddhist 

^ Vvnaya Taxis, pt. ii, p. 162, footnote 1, 

* See Tinaya Texts, pt. u, p. 162, footnote 2. 
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ayasa, Its system of self-governmeiit was, in its truest 
sense, Goyernment by discussion,” There was no super- 
imposed author% to act as a check on the utmost freedom 
of discussion. It is highly significant how in many 
cases the standard of rightness of anything is said to 
be the D h a m m a . We, who have drifted far from the 
mentality of our ancestors of so many centuries ago, shall 
probably never be able to realize the fuU significance of 
this term. But one thing is clear, viz. that the standard 
of Dhamma was not an objective but a subjective 
one.^ In the Maha^annibbana SuUanta Buddha cafis upon 
the Bhikkhus to be atta-dipa atta-sarana dhamma- 
dipa dhamma-sarana ” (Tr.— As lamps unto yourselves, 
with yourselves only as your refuge,— with Dhamma as 
your lamp, with Dhamma alone as your refuge), which 
gives us the keynote to the aggressive individualism of 
life at a Buddhist avaaa with which no reader of the 
VinayapHaJea can fail to be struck. Where everybody had 
the right to think for himself and to publish his thoughts, 

' An entire thesis may he Tvritten on the siguifloanoe of this all-im* 
portant word, D h. a r m a , m Indian literature, and it is absurd to 
attempt to dispose of it in a footnote. Its sense is in faot so kaleido- 
scopio that it is extremely diihoult to fix it. 

Observe, for instance, the use of the word I> h a m m a in MaHvagga^ 
X, 6, 8. Two Bhikkhus oontond on some point of doctrine. How Is an 
outsider to judge ? Buddha says : Ubhayattha dhammam autvS 
ye tattha dhamma vadino tesam ditthm ca fchantin oa ruoln ca adelyan 
ca rooehiti. The outsider must judge according to his own subjective 
standard. The SalSka-gahapaka may reject the voting if it goes against 
the Dhamma in a ease where two parties contend over some point 
of doctrine. Here also we have a subjective standard reoogmzed. 
Compare also the use of the word in Oullavagga, iv, 2-3 j 14, 2 (where 
some Bhikkhus say, This is D h a m m a while others say, " This 
is not Dhamma”), and elsewhere. The meaning of Dhamma in 
every passage where it ooours must needs be settled relatively to the 
context and import of the whole passage. 
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dillerences of opinion could not but arise. In Cullavagga^ 
vii, 5, 2, it is said that a Bcbism (aangbabheda) could arise 
on any of tlio eigliteen matters wliicli may be summarized 
as relating to (i) Bbamma (l*-2), (ii) Vinaya (3-4), (iii) 
teacbingfl, practices, and ordainmcnta of tlie Tatliagata 
(5-10), (iv) olIonccB and rules regarding them (11-18). 
The same points substantially are mentioned in Oullavagga, 
iv, 14, 2, as giving rise toaVivadadliikarana. It 
is important to note tlie distinction between tlie two. In 
a Vivadadbikaratia, the difference was honest 
and was not intended to bring about a permanent division. 
It was duly placed before the Sangba and decided by voting, 
and after the decision it was not to be reopened on 
penalty of a Pucittiya. But sucli a difference might also 
bo dishonest or intentional, brought about on purpose to 
cause a schism. There v^as no power except the terror 
of curses invoked in Ciilktvagga) vii, 5, 5 (and the terror of 
expulsion by the king— Asoka’s Sarnath Pillar edict), 
v^hich could cheek a dishonest difference, when there was 
no outside authority, c.g. of a spiritual dictator, to whom it 
could be referred. Thus the Vivada or ground of difference 
might be jiut forward dishonestly with knowledge of its 
falsity or dubious character together with an intention to 
cause a division,^ or honcUhj^ with belief of its rightness, 
its accordance with Bhamma, together with intention to 
cause a division, believed to be right and proper.® In 
both cases intention to bring about a schism is essential 
which is absent in an ordinary Vivada which would lead to 
a Vivadadhikarana. It is clear that a vivada 
(difference) which was intentional could not be set at rest 

^ Tbos IS the case contemplated m Oullavagga^ vii, 5, <>. 

** Thia IB the case contemplated m Oullavaggaf vu, 5, 6. 

o 
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by a Vivadadhikarana, and its result would 
inevitably be a scbism (sangbabbeda), as, for example^ 
tbe doctrines put forward by tbe Vijjians were not set at 
rest by tbe decision of tbe Ubbabika at Vesab, as we are 
told by tbe author of tbe Bipamma}- 
Wlien a scbism did actually take place, tbe origmal 
Sangba was split up into two Sangbaa, bolding Kammavaca, 
Uposatba, and Tavarana separately*® It was at drai con- 
sidered allowable for them to live witbin tbe limits of tbo 
same avasa,^ but this was afterwards negatived,'^ Tbo 
schismatic parties might subsequently coalesce, performing 
a Samaggi-nposatba*® But in such a case, 
tbe ground of difference must entirely disappear and must 
not be merely covered up. (Tbe Sangba-samaggl or 
Reunion, as is said in Mahavaggaf x, 6, 2, might bo attbS.- 
p e t a , in spirit, or vyanjanupeta, ia letter only. 
It was only when tbe reunion was both in spirit and in 
letter that it was a true reunion — tbid.) Schisms gave 

rise to some of the Buddhist sects, tbe earliest of which was 
tbe Mabasangbika. 

There were, however, certain safeguards against tbo 
occurrence of a scbism. A scbism could be brought about 
(i.e. tbe v i v a d a could be brought to an issue) only by 
a member of tbe Sangba who was Pakatatta (under no 
disability), Samanasamvasaka (belonging to tbe same 
community), and Samanasimaya tbita (residing within tbe 
same boundary).® The viva da must bo formally 

^ Mpav,, V. 

^ Cullamgga, vii, 6, 2. 

* MaMvagga, x, 1, 9. 

* Oullavagga, xii, 2, 8 (avasakappo). 

* MaMvagga, n, 36* 4 and x, 6, 14. 

** Oullavagga, vii, 5, 1, at the end, 
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placed before an assembly whicb must not consist of less 
than nine members — four on one side and four on another 
side the SalS-ka-gabapaka.^ (It will be 
remembered that Yebliuyyasika was applicable to a Vivada- 
dbtikarana.) When the v i v a d a was considorod by an 
assembly consisting of less number, it could give rise to 
only what is called Sangha-raji (disunion), but 
not Sangha-bhoda (schism).® The efCoot of all 
the rules is that in order to produce a schism, four com- 
petent Bhikkhus must come forward and place a disputed 
point before an assembly of nine with purpose prepense 
to cause a division, either knowing that the point was wrong 
or doubtful {Gullavagga, vii, 5, 6) or believing it without 
due deliberation to bo right {ibid,, 5, 6), and knowing also 
that schism would result from their action — a scMsm which 
to their belief was either wrong, as in the first case, or right 
as in the second. In aU cases, it will be observed, there 
must be an intention to bring about a schism, and this, as 
we have pointed out, difierentiates a Sanghabheda from 
an ordinary Vivadadhikarana. Let us take two concrete 
examples : Four Bhikkhus at an avasa might say : “ Well, 
this is a point of doctrine which we believe to be right. 
We shall place it before an assembly. If it is ratified, 
well and good. If not, we must secede ” ; or they might 
say : “ Well, etc., etc. If not, we shall as in duty bound 
acquiesce.” In the former case there would arise a 
Sanghabheda, in the latter case a mere Vivadadhi- 
k a r a n a . It will be observed from Gullavagga, vii, 6, 6, 
that if one took up the former attitude he was not liable 
to condemnation. The intention to produ.ee a schism was 

^ QuUavagga, tu , 6 , 1 . 

“ Ibid. 
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not condemnible f&r se. There are surely certain beliefs “ 
regarding which a conscientious man would admit no 
compromise, and nobody would hold Mm blameworthy 
for seceding from a society that did not approve of his 
faith. TIioso who are obsessed with the parallolism bo- 
tween monastic communiiioa of the west and Ihoso of tho 
east will do well to remember that in ancient Buddhist 
Sanghaa, at auy rate, tho liberty which tho organ-voiced 
author of the Areopagitioa proclaimed to be above all 
other liberties vhi. to know, to utter, and to argue 
freely according to consoienoo,” was guarded with a strict 
jealousy which would appear strange and almost shocking 
to medieval Christian monasteries. But this featitte of 
ancient Buddhist monastic life was of a piece with that 
unfettered freedom of thought which was the * grand 
inventions not perhaps of the Greeks, as European historians 
aver,^ hut of the Indians long before the Greeks. 

^ *' B^oodom of Uiouglit was fclieir ’(i.o. of the Orooka) grand invontiou.*' 
—Sanderson’s Iliatory of Orem and Home, p. 86. 
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